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MR. EMERY. 


—— i ie — 


THIS excellent comedian, whose parents were both on 
the stage, was born at Sunderland in the year 1777, and 
received his education at Ecclesfield in Yorkshire. To 
this accidental circumstance he is indebted for much of 
his present popularity. The country stage dialect had 
been usually that of Somersetshire : early habits and con- 
nection, and afterwards his engagement with Tate Wil- 
kinson, made Emery a complete master of the phraseology, 
tone and manners of the Yorkshire Clown, and he has 
introduced them on the stage with a naiveté so inmita- 
ble, and an effect so irresistibly ludicrous, as to establish 
himself with the public as one of their most distinguished 
favourites, 

Very early in life he became fond of music, and was 
such a proficient on the violin as to be able to take ns 
seat in the band of the Brighton theatre before he was 
thirteen years old. He soon stept from the orchestra on 
the boards, threw away his cremona, and put on the socke 
Crazy in Peeping Tom was his first character. After @ 
short course of practice on some inferior stages, he ace 
cepted an engagement at York, where at fifteen 
years old, he successfully imitated the debilities of old 
age. He was an extraordinary favourite in this circuit, 
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74 CABINET. 


somuch so that when Mr. Quick left Covent-Gardex 
he was invited by Mr. Harris to succeed him. He ap- 
peared in Frank Oatland and the Miser, and was pate te 
applauded ; and by degrees acquired his present ascens 
dancy over the town in characters which blend rustic sim- 
phicity and aukwardness with archness, conceit, and low 
cunning. Our portrait represents him in Tyke, a part 
written expressly for his powers by Mr. Morton, and in 
which he displays not only the just humour of a good 
comedian, hat the skill and address of a vreat master in 
his profession. 

Mr. De Wilde has caught his character inthe painting 
from which our engraving is taken, with the utmost 
fidelity. 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES'S LETTERS TO HIS FATHER 
KING GEORGE THE FIRST. 


MR. CONDUCTOR, 


AccorpiNnG to Smollet’s History of England (reign of 
George the First, the year 1717) ** the Princess of 
Wales was, on the 3'4 day of November, delivered of a 
Prince, the ceremony of whose baptism was productive 


“of a difference between the grandfather and the father. 


The Prince of Wales intended that his uncle, the Duke 
of York, should stand godfather. The king ordered the 
Duke of Newcastle to stand for himself. After the 
ceremony, the prince expressed his resentment in very 
warm terms. ‘The king ordered the prince to confine 
himself within his own apartments ; and afterwards sig 
nified his pleasure that he should quit the palace of St. 
James. He retired with the princess to a house belonging 
to the Earl of Grantham ; but the children were detained 
at the palace. All peers and peeresses, and all privy 
counsellors and their wives, were given to understand, 
that im case they visited the prince and princess, they 
should have no access to His Majesty’s presence ; and 
all who enjoyed posts and places under both king and 
prince were obliged to quit the service of one or other, 
at their option.’ 

On looking over some old papers, I found the copies 
of the letters which the prince addressed to his father on 
this occasion. Not being a Collector, I know not how 
fur they may be thought either scarce or curious. To 








CABINET. ae 
ne they are both, and if you think them worthy of in- 
sertion, they are at your service. They certainly illus- 
trate this page of history. 


SIR, 

<<] received with all submission your Majesty’s s com- 
mands confining me to my own apartment, ‘tll your 
Majesty should signifie vour further pleasure to me. So 
creat a mark of your Majesty’s displeasure surprised me 
extreamly, never having entertained a thought of your 
majesty unbecoming a most dutyfull son. L was made 
to believe your Majesty appeared easy in the choice I 
had made of the Duke of York to be god- father to iny 
son, and that the Duke of Newcastle might represent 
him, and not be god-father himself ; being persuaded 
of this, | could not but look upon it as an unaccountable 
hardship that he would be god-father to my child in spite 
of me ; but when your Majesty thought it proper to com- 
mand it, | submitted. This treatment of the Duke of 
Newcastle touched me sensibly, and so far raised my 
indignation, that at the sight of him upon this occasion, 
I could not help shewing it. 

«But as the respect I have always had for your Ma- 
jesty always hindered me from expressing any resentment 
against him whilst he was charged with your Majesty’s 
wrders; LT hope your Majesty will have the eoodness not 
to look upon what I said to that duke privately, as a 
want of respect to your Majesty. However; if I have 
been so unhappy as to offend your Majesty contrary to 
my intention, I ask your pardon, and beg your Majesty 
«ill be persuaded that Lam, with the oreatest respect, &c.”’ 


‘Sir, 


“« | hope your Majesty will have the goodness to excuse 
me, if in the condition I was in yesterday, when I took 
the liberty to write to your Majesty, I omitted to men- 
tion that | will shew no resentment to the Duke of New- 
castle upon what has passed, and I take this opportunity 
to assure your Majesty of it, being with profound 
respect, &c. &c.”’ 


“¢ Sir, 

“* I have just now obeyed your Majesty’s orders, having 
left St. James’s; the Princess goes along with me, and 
our servants shall follow with all imaginable expedition.” 

After reading these epistles, I naturally exclaimed, 
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76 CABINET. 


who would be a Prince of Wales? The meanest subject 
in the empire can chuse a chimney-sweeper, if he please, 
to be the god-father of his child (and perhaps an honest 
chimney-sweeper is to be preferred to an old intriguing 
Cabinet Minister). But what is more in his favour, he 
cannot be dismissed from his lodgings (like the poor 
Prince in this case) without a quarter’s warning. 
Yours, &c, 
Joun Butt. 
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THE ARTS. 
No. XIILU. 





ANGELICA KAUFFMAN. 


Tuts celebrated artist, a member of the Royal Acadeiny, 
died at Rome, in the 67th year of her age, on the 7th 
of November 1807. ‘The attendance at her funeral tes- 
tified the high respect in which her memory was held in 
that city. Many of the chief nobility ; the members of 
the different literary societies, and a great number of the 
principal clergy assisted in the procession. The pall 
was supported by young women, and some of the artist’s 
most admired performances were publicly exhibited. 

This accomplished aud singular lady was a native of 
Germany : she studied the fine arts at a very carly pe- 
riod. At the age of twenty-five she visited England, 
and, considering her age and sex, burst upon the he- 
misphere of painting as a luminous wonder, as inde- 
pendant of her immediate professional qualifications, she 
could communicate her sentiments in seven diflerent 
languages, and was an adept in music 3 connecting her 
beauty with her knowledge, and her sweet disposition 
with both, she was perhaps the most fascinating woman 
in Europe. In the year 1775 she visited Dublin, and 
was hospitably entertained by the nobility, and particu- 
larly Mr. Tisdall, then Attorney-General, at whose house 
she resided, and exercised her talents. 

It was her luckless fate to be deceived into marriage 
by a valet de chambre of the name of Kauffinan, whe 
passed with her for a Saxon Count, but upon a develope- 
ment of the truth, she purchased her emancipation, but 


uever regained her own esteem. At this period Nathanic! 








Dance was sighing at her feet, and rejected; she is 
said to have qualified this repulsion, in the hope of be~ 
coming Lady Reynolds ; but the cold president was too 
abstracted i in thought for the interests of the Paphian boy. 
After practising for several years in London with the 
greatest success, she retired to Rome, where she con- 
descended to wed Mr. Zucchi, an inconsiderable artist, 
but a worthy man. 

Though Mrs. Kauffman convinced the world that she 
possessed much grace, she did not convince them that 
she possessed much truth. Her children are not rotund, 
fubby, and dimply, but slender and juvenile. Fiamingo 
and Guercino have given us the true character of infants, 
which Mrs. Kauffman never understood. 

Her draperies were generally erroneous, and were 
copied from the old expedient of the French school, 
which was to clothe the lay figure with damp brown paper ; 
but this measure is wrong, as it makes the folds too nu- 
merous, and too abrupt, and wholly dissimilar to what 
would be produced by any species of linen: and to sup- 
pose Bacchants and Wood Nymphs eternally habited ia 
light silks, would be proposterous and absurd. 

















MELANGE 
No. IX. 


EE 
Chacun a son gout. 


a ——— 


Servin.---When Maximilian Berthune, duke of Sully ; 
and chief minister to Henry [Vth of France, was coming 
over ambassador to England i in the year 1603, he had in 
his suzte (which consisted of above two hundred persons, 
mostly of distinction) a young wan of the name of Servin, 
whose character Is so very extraordinary , that nothing less 
than the pen of the noble and respectable historian hit- 
self can render it credible. 

«The beginning of June,” says he, ‘* I set out from 
Calais, where L was to embark, having with me a retinue 
of above two hundred gentlemen (or who called them- 
selves such), and of whom a considerable number were 
really of the first distinction, Just before my departure, 
old Servin came and presented his son to me, begging 
that ] would use my endeavours to make him a man ot 
aome worth and honesty, though he confessed it was 
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78 CABINET. 


what he dared not hope;---not through any want of ca- 
pacity in the young man, but from his natural inclina- 
tion to all kinds of : vice. 

‘<The father was in the mght. What he told me, 
having excited my curiosity to gain a thorough know- 
ledge. of young Servin, I found hin to be at once a 
wonder and a monster; for I can give no other idea of 
that assemblage of the most excellent and the most per- 
nicious qui alities. 

** Let the reader represent to himself a man of genius 
so lively, aud an understanding so extensive, as rendered 
him scarcely lgnorant of any thing that could be known ; 
of so vast aud ready a comprehension, that he imme- 

di itely made himself master of whatever he attempted ; 
and so prodigious a memory, that he never forgot what he 
once learned. He was master of every purt of "philosophy 
and the mathematics, particularly fortification and draw- 
ing. Even in theology he was so well skilled, that he 
was an excellent preac her whenever he chose to exert that 

talent, and an able disputant either for, or against the 
reformed religion. He not only understood Greek, 
Hebrew, and “all the languages which we call learned, 
but likewise all the different jargons, or modern dialects: 
he accented and pronounced them so naturally, and so 
perfectly imitated the gestures and manners both of the 
ood nations of Europe and of the particular — 
of France, that he might be taken for a native of all, 
any of those countries ; and this quality he applied . 
counterfeit all sorts of persons, in which he succeeded 
wonderfully. 

‘* He was, beside, the best comedian, and greatest 
buffoon, that perhaps ever appeared. He had a genius 
for poetry, and had written many verses. He _ pilaved 
upon almost all instruments, was a perfect master of 
music, and sung most agreeably and justly. He lik.- 
wise could say mass, for he was of a disposition to do, as 
well as to know all things. His body was well suited to 
his mind: he was light, nimble, dexterous, and fit fo 
every kind of exercise. He could ride well; and 1 
dancing , wrestling, and leaping, he was as much admired 
There are not m: my cames of entertainment that he did 
not know, and he was skilled in almost all the mechanie 
arts. 

‘* But now for the reverse of the medal.---He was 
treacherous, cruel, cowardly, and deceitful: a har, a 
cheat, a drunkard, and a glutton: a sharper in play, 
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immersed in every species of vice, a blasphemer, and an 
atheist. Ina word; in him may be found all the vices 
contrary to nature, honour, religion, or society: the 
truth of which he evinced with his latest breath; as he 
died in the flower of his age, in a common brothel, en- 
tirely corrupted by his debaucheries; and expired with Ry 
glass in his hand, cursing and denying God !” 


VoLTAIRE, in his QUESTIONS SUR L’ENCYCLOPEDIE, 
under the article Identité, says, for the purpose of in- 
validating the idea of a state of future retribution : ‘On 
4 donc demandé, comment un homme qui auroit absolu- 
ment perdu Ja memoire avant sa mort, et dont les mem- 
bres seroient changés en d’autres substances, pourroit 
etre pum de ses fautes, ou recompense de ses vertus, 
quand il ne seroit plus lui-meme ¢ 

Never surely was a more absurb question. Identity 
consists in a consciousness of being the same person, and 
not in the sameness of matter. As for the loss of memory, 
that may happen from a fever, and be restored again 
without a miracle. But a temporary loss of memory 
would never be admitted as a plea of indemnification for 
previous crimes, in any court of justice in the world. 


PoLITICAL PAMPHLETs.—Of a bundle of pamphlets 
concerning the causes for the alarm of the year 1794, 
the propriety of a war with France, &c. &c. which a 
very active and industrious society printed at their own 
expence, and gave away, a dispassionate observer and 
excellent scholar gives the following short character. 

‘* Those they were written for, would not read them; 
those they were written against, did not value them ; 
those that read them, did not like them; those that 
understood them, did not like them ; those that approved 
them, would not buy them; the friends of the party 
could not vindicate them ; the enemies of the party would 
not trouble themselves to answer them; and the men that 
wrote them, did not believe them.” 


THe Woman’s Secret.-—Bayle says that a woman 
will inevitably divulge every secret with which she is en- 
trusted, except one,—and that is her own age. 


Tue CuHevayier D’Eon.—The junior counsel, who 
opened the cause of Madame D’ Eon, concluded as fol- 


ag ot ‘We shall now call witnesses to prove that he 
is she, 
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PARTIALITY OF PEOPLE FOR THEIR OWN PROFESSION, 
---HOGARTH, in his Analysis of beauty, mentions the 
circumstance of a dancing-master ’s observing, that though 
the minuet had been the study of his whole life, he 
could only say with Socrate S, that he knew nothing ; ; and 
adding, that Hogarth was happy in his profession as 
a painte r, because some bounds might be set to the study 
of it. 

The following curious observation occurs in a treatise 
on hunting. ‘ t onee had the pleasure of a long con- 
versation with a very ingenious gentleman, then seve uty 
years old, Having himself hunted with all sorts of dogs, 
and in most counties of Eneland, he entertained me 
with a most delightful discourse on that subject; and on 
my making him a compliment on his perfect knowledge 
of the art; * OSir,” says he, ‘the life of man ts 
too short.” 

The relater, a sportsman himself and a writer on the 
subject, adds ; ** this sage declaration was received as a 
jest by some of the company, but I have found it a seri- 
ous truth.” 


THE TEACHERAND THE TAR.—When Mr. Whitefield 
once preached at a chapel in New England, where a 
collection was to be made after the sermon, a British sai- 
lor, who had strolled imto the meeting, observed some 
persons take plates, and place themselves at the door, 
upon which he laid hold of one, and taking his station, 
received a considerable sum from the congregation as 
they departed, which he very deliberately put “into. the 

pocket of his tarry trowsers. This being told to Mr. 
W hitefield, he applied to the sailor for the t money, saying 
it was collected tor charitable uses, and must be given to 
him. ** Avast there, said Jack, it was given to me, and 
I shall keep it.” * Y ou will be d—d, said the parson if 
you don’t return it.’ * Pil be d—d if I do,” replied 
Jack, and sheered off with his prize. 


Coar oF Arms—A gentleman having called a ticket 
porter to carry a message, asked his name; he said it 
was Russel. ‘* And pray,” said the gentleman joc ‘ularly 
“SIs your coat of arms the same as ‘the Duke of Bed- 
ford’s?”’ ‘* as to our arms, your honour,” says the porter, 
“ % believe they are pretty inuch alike, but there is a 
cursed deal of difference in our coats.’ 
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MAD DOGS, 


> aR. — 


MR. CONDUCTOR, 


INDULGENT nature seems to have exempted this island 
from many epidemic evils which are so fatal in other 
parts of the world. But though the nations be exempt 
from real evils; though there be neither famine nor pes- 
tilence, yet there is a disorder pecuhar to the country, 
which every season makes strange ravages among its inha- 
bitants ; it spreads with pestilential rapidity, and infects 
almost every rank of people. What is still more strange, 
the natives have no name for this peculiar malady, though 
well known to foreign physicians by the appellation of 
epidemic terror. 

A season is not known to pass, in which the people 
are not visited by this cruel calamity : one year it issues 
from abaker’s shop, in the shape of a six-penny loaf; 
the next it takes the appearance of a comet with a fiery 

tail; a third it threatens like a flat-bottomed boat ; and 
a fourth it carries consternation at the bite of a mad dog. 

A dread of mad dogs is the epidemic terror which now 
prevails, and the whole nation is at present actually 
yroaning under the malignity of its influence. ‘The peo- 
ple sally from their houses with that circumspection which 
is prudent in such asexpect a mad dog at every turning 
The physician publishes his prescription, the beadle pre- 
pares his halter, and a few of unusual bravery arm them- 
selves with boots and buff gloves, in order to face thé 
eneiny, if he should offer to ‘attack them. In short, the 
whole people stand bravely upon their defence, and seem, 
by their present spirit, to shew a resolution of not being 

tamely bit by mad dogs any longer. 

Their manner of knowing whether a dog be mad or 
no, somewhat resembles the ancient custom of trying 
witches. The old woman suspected was tied hand “and 
foot, and thrown into the water: if she swam, then she 
was instantly carried off to be burnt for a witch; if she 
sunk, then indeed she was acquitted of the charge, but 
drowne d intheexpernnent. Jn the same manner a crowd 

gathers round a dog suspected of madness, and they be- 
ein by teazing the devoted animal on every side; if he 
atte ‘mpts to stand upon the a and bite, then he 
Is Unanimously found guilty, fora mad dog always snaps 
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at every thing; 1f, on the contrary, he strives to escape 
by running away, then he can expect no compassion, for 
mad dogs always run straight forward. 

It is pleasant enough to mark the stages of this national 
disease. The terror at first feebly enters with a disre- 
garded story of a little dog, that had gone through « 
neighbouring village, that was thought to be mad by se- 
veral that had seen him. The next account comes, that 
a mastiff ran through a certain town, and bit five geese, 
which immediately r ran mad, foamed at the bill, and died 
in great agonies. Then comes an affecting history of a 
little boy bit in the leg, and gone down to be dipt in the 
salt water: when the ‘people. ‘have sufficiently shuddered 
at that, they are next congealed with a frightful account 
of a man who was said lately ¢ to have died from a bite he 
had received some years before. This relation only pre- 
pares the way for another still more hideous, as how the 
master ofa family , with seven small children, were all bit 
by a mad lap-dog, and how the poor father first perceived 
the infection by calling fora draught of water, where he 
saw the lap-dog swimming in the cup. 

When epidemic terror is thus excited, every morning 
comes loaded with some new disaster, As in stories of 
ghosts each loves to hear the account, though it only 
serves to make him uneasy ; so here each listens with 
eagerness, and adds to the tidings some new circum- 
stances of peculiar horror. A lady, for instance, in the 
country, of very weak nerves, has been frighted by the 
barking of a dog ; the story spreads that a mad dog had 
frichted a lady. of distinction ; in the neighbouring vil- 
lave the reportis, that alady of quality was bzt by a “mad 
mastiff. This account e very moment cathers new streneth, 
and grows more dismal as it approaches the capital ; and, 
by the time it has arrived in town, the lady is described 
with wild eyes, and foaming mouth, running mad upon 
all fours, barking like a dog, biting her servants, and at 
last smothered between two beds. 

My landlady, a good natured woman, but a little cre- 
dulous, waked me some mornings ago, before my usual 
hour, with horror and astonishment ; in her looks, and de- 
sired me, if [ had any regard for my safety, to keep 
within; for afew days ago so dismal an accident had 
happened, as to put ‘all the world upon their guard, 
A mad dog down in the country, she astured me, had bit 
a farmer, who soon becoming mad, ran into his own yard, 
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and bit a fine brindled cow ; the cow quickly became as 
mad as the man, began to foam at the mouth, and raising 
herself up went about on her hind legs, sometimes bark- 
ing likea dog, and sometimes attempting to talk like 
the farmer. Upon examining into the grounds of this 
story, | found my landlady had it from one neighbour, 
who had it from another neighbour, who heard it from 
very good authority. 

Were most stories of this nature thoroughly examined, 
it would be found that numbers of such as have been said 
to suffer, were no way injured, and that of those who have 
been actually bitten, not one in the hundred was bitten 
by a mad dog. Such accounts in general therefore only 
serve to make the people iniserable by false terrors, and 
sometimes fright the patient mto actual phrenzy by 
creating those very symptoms they pretend todeplore. 

But even allowing three or four todiein a season of this 
terrible death (and four is probably too large a conces- 
sion) yet still it is not considered how many are preserved 
in their health and their property by this devoted animal’s 
services. The midnight robber is kept at a distance ; 
the insidious thief is often detected, the healthful chace 
repairs many a worn constitution, and the poor man finds 
in his dog a willing assistant, eager to lessen his toil, and 
content with the smallest retribution. 

‘© A dog, says one of the English poets,* isan honest 
creature, and [ am a friend to dogs.” Of all the beasts 
that graze the lawn, or haunt the forest, a dog is the onl 
animal, that leaving his fellows, attempts to cultivate the 
friendship of man; to man*he leoks in all his necessities 
with a speaking eye for assistance ; exerts for him all the 
little service in his power with cheartulness and pleasure ; 
for him bears famine and fatigue with patience and resig- 
nation ; no injuries can abate his fidelity, no distress in- 
duce him to forsake his benefactor; studious to please, 
and fearing to otiend, he is still an humble stedfast depen- 
dent, and in him alone fawning 1s not flattery. How un- 
kind then to torture this faithful creature, who has left 
the forest, to clain the protection of man ! how ungrate- 
ful a return to an animal that so truly loves him ! 


I am, 
Sir, &e. 
PHILO-CANIS. 
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THE SISTER. 
A NIGUT SCENE FROM MEMORY, 


[Le CSU d from puce d. | 
—___——— 


‘Don Grovaxn»t was two years ago, if a Sister 
may be allowed to do him this justice, the most accom- 
plished nobleman in the kingdom of Naples. We lost 
our parents at the time of the memorable -arthquake 
which destroyed nearly ail Calabria. { was then only a 
year old, and my brother scare ely five. We imberited 
the immense property of our family. My brother had 
the good fortune to be indebted for his education to one 
of those rare characters who, while he treated his pupil 
with the tenderest indulyence, was a mau of profound 
knowledge and guided by the most rigid principles of 
honour. My brother's preceptor had survived his rela- 
tions, his friends and his fortune. The caprices of his 
fortune and the extraordinary vicissitudes he had expe- 
rienced gave a kind of enthusiasm to his character which 
led him to speak on all subjects with great vehemence. 
His burning eloquence inflamed the mind of his pupil, 
and taught him to cherish almost to idolatry every thing 
that is noble and grand in nature. The love of his 
country became my brother’s predominant passion, and 
his favourite herees were Mutius Sccevola and Regulus. 

« Iu short Don Giovanni wished to render himself useful 
to his country. He demanded and obtained a military 
appointinent. The same year was sorrowfully m: arked 
by the death of our worthy instructor, whom 1 venerated 
as a parent. My brother had been a captain for a few 
months, and impatiently waited for an opportunity to 

signalize himself, when the fortune of war turned entirely 
against us. The French army appeared on our frontiers. 
Don Giovanni, faithful to his king, hastened to join his 
standard, and rejoiced at finding himself on the field of 
battle amony the descendants of the ancient Samnites. 
This young and vallant soldier, animated with the heroic 
ardour of his ancestors, would not even admit the pos- 
sibility of being conquered. What was his indignation 
when he saw those soldiers fly whom he had judged to 
be invincible | Furious, and inconsolable, he defended, 
supported by a few brave companions, a most nnportaut 
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defile; but being soon dangerously wounded, he was 
borne off senseless to a spot in the neighourhood of Naples, 
where I then resided with one of my friends. As soon 
as I heard of my brother’s deplorable situation, Lhastened 
ty his relief, but his wounds did not so much affect him 
as the defeat our country had sustained. When his 
wounds were sufficiently healed he resolved to quit 
Naples. ‘* I cannot conquer alone,” he cried, ‘* I must 
therefore henceforth be content with pouring forth my 
solitary wishes for the prosperity of my country.” 

«‘ Don Giovanni desired me to follow him to a villa which 
we possess at the foot of Mount Gargano, and promised 
to give me an amiable companion. The beautiful 
Laura was the pride and ornament of Ortona; I knew 
that my brother loved her, and that his passion was 
tenderly requited. Iwas delighted to learn that their 
union would shortly take place, and that we should dwell 
in this delightful valley where peace and happiness would 
no doubt attend us. He set off for Ortona, to fetch his 
charming bride, and I awaited his return to Naples with 
inexpressible impatience. The most delightful ideas obi 
possessed my imagination, I painted with all the enthu- f } 
siasm of youth the happiness we were hastening to enjoy; i 
and on the day fixed for my brother’s return my spirits H 
were elevated to the most extravagant height. Alas! 
how different were the morning and evening of that | 
dreadful day! Don Giovanni came and threw himself on mat 
a chair without looking at, hearing or embracing me; Ma 
the paleness of death overspread his face, and 1 soon 1 
perceived that reason had quite forsaken him. Hi 

** The faithful domestic who had attended him apprized 4 
me of his misfortune: Don Giovanni entered Ortona th 
with all the anxiety and eagerness of the most ardent #¥ 
love, but was immediately alarmed at the frightful dis- of 
order which reigned throughout the city. He learnt that ih 
an Algerine corsair whose sails and streamers were yet at 
visible near the shore had made an incursion in the night 
and ravaged the whole city. The barbarians, after having 
assassinated all who made any shew of resistance, carried : 
off an immense treasure, and made slaves of several of the 4} 
inhabitants. Don Giovanni flew to the abode of Laura. 
He found her guardian lifeless on the floor, and was 
mformed that the corsairs had just conveyed away the 
dear object of his affections. My brother, desperate and 
almost distracted at the intelligence, ran to the seaeside 
and plunged into the waves, extending his arms towards 
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the vessel which had just set sail. Some fishermen rescued 
my brother from his perilous situation, and with the 
assistance of his servant conveyed him to an inn. A 
burning fever succeeded, and in his delirium one only 
object seemed to present itself—Laura expiring under 
the dagger of an assassin, For several days he struggled 
between life and death: at length he grew better, but, 
plunged into the most dreadful apathy, preserving an 
obstinate silence, and sometimes giving himself up to a 
convulsive sorrow, he recovered his health without re- 
gaining his reason, or his repose. Our old servant con- 
trived however by means of several artifices to bring him 
back to Naples. The day after his return he had sume 
intervals of reason, but these served only to awaken the 
recollection of his loss, and again brought on the fever, 
which detied every effort of the medical art. « The tender 
assiduities of friendship (said his physician) alone can 
save him; let him travel, try to sooth him, and by vari- 
ous amusements divert his attention. He may by these 
means perhaps recover his faculties.” 1 would have given 
my life to save my brother. I resolved to devote it to 
his service. 

‘© We set ofi for this place. ‘To avoid the heat we tra- 
velled by night. The repose and freshness of evening 
appeared to alleviate my brother's grief. I prevailed on 
him, from this consideration, to rest during the day. We 
arrived at this pleasant retreat where we had passed the 
happy moments of infancy. Jt was now that | employed 
every means my own heart could suggest to assuage the 
anguish of his; but all my attentions were ineffectual. | 
ventured one day to pronounce the name of Laura ; this 
cherished name made an impression on his soul as instan- 
taneous as deep; he started from his seat and regarded 
me with earnestness. | took my lyre; 1 sang to him an air 
which Laura had formerly composed for him. He sud- 
denly sprang into my arms, and the tears fell in torrents 
from his eyes. | was in hopes [had accomplished my point. 
This salutary crisis was succeeded. by a total abstraction. 
When he came to himself agai, I shewed him Laura’s 
letters, and her portrait. I spoke of her, he shed tears in 
abundance. He began to understand me, and venting his 
erief upon the hosoin ofa sister’s s friendship, his reason re- 
turned, Since that time he has eradually recovered the 
judgment and fine manly qualities with which nature 
had so eminently endowed him ; but the clearness of day 
avitates and distresses him. His favourite hour is that 
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when others sleep, and he loves to wander at the dead of 
night among the dark woods which surround our dwell- 
ing. IT am the constant companion of these nocturnal 
ramblings ; the sound of my lyre consoles and pleases 
him. He delights in watching with me the rising and 
setting of the sun, and his despair has given place toa 
melancholy which seems to afford him a sort of gloomy 
enjoyment. But I hope that one day the serenity of his 
mind will be completely restored, and what delight shall 
I not then feel at the reflection that I have coutributed 
to the restoration of a brother whom I so much love. 
He is now (continued Caroline) reading some of Laura’s 

letters. He will soon be thinking of ‘his second walk, 
and you shall accompany us, provide <d you can for once 

sacrifice a whole night’s repose. 

I had hstened to Caroline’s recital with admiration. I 
could not help shedding tears. ‘ Ah! ([ ejaculated to 
myself) Caroline is not indeed romantic, but she is good 
and compassionate, she has a tender heart, a prudent 
head, and her vivacity lends an unspeakable grace to all 
her words and actions’ She more and more interested 
my heart. 

Don Giovanni returned ; he seemed a little agitated. 
It was evident that he had been w eeping. He saluted me 
without appearing to recollect me. How [ pitied his mis- 
fortune! and how much was [| affected at the kiss which 
his sister gave as she asked him, with assumed gaiety, to 
take a walk with us by the sea side! She turned at the 
same time towards me and took my arm, Don Giovanni 
observed that I should be too much fatigued. She briskly 
assured him to the contrary, and we were just about to 
quit the saloon when a loud knocking was heard at the 
gate, which was immediately opened, and we distin- 
euished the light footstep of a female, who in a voice 
broken with avitation enquired for Don Giovanni. Gio- 

vanni uttered a piercing ery. Laura entered, and her 
lover fell insensible at her feet. To describe the raptures 
of Don Giovanni when, on recovering his recollection, 
he found himself in the arms of C aroline and his beloved 
Laura, would be quite impossible. It was some time 
before Laura was in a condition to communicate the fol- 
lowing particulars. 

“ My unhappy guardian expired in my presence. Two 
Algerines took me in their arms notwithstanding my cries 
and feeble efforts of resistance, and hurried me away 
towards the vessel in which they intended to have placed 
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me, when several musquet shots were fired close to us. 
Some of the mhabitants of Ortona endeavoured to protect 

their property froin the corsairs ; the two men who held 
me suddenly placed me on the ground and ran towards 
the spot from whence the noise proceeded, in the hope, 

no doubt, of profiting by the darkness of the mght to add 
to the spoils with which my countryman had already en- 
riched them. I summoned all my strength and courage : 
fear gave me wings, and [ ran all night along the sea 
shore, i in the hope of reaching Termoli. 1 arrived there 
at the dawn of the next day, but was almost dead with 
fear and fatigue. L had but just strength enough te throw 
myself at the feet of a female friend of my guardian and 
beseech her to take compassion on me. For fifteen days 

she attended on me witha care truly maternal. A dan- 
gerous illness brought me to the brink of the grave. Her 
kind solicitude preserved my life, but I recovered only to 
learn what my dear Giovanni had suffered at Ortona. 

“‘ Fearing for your health, and even for your life, 
sinking under the we ight of the most frightful apprehen- 
sions, 1 formed the resolution of joming you at Naples, 
but had the unhappiness to learn, on my arrival there, 
that you had left the city. I wished immediately to 
depart from a place on this account so uninteresting 
to me, but was obliged to remain to go through certain 
formalities which the recent change in the government 
required. [wished at least to write to you. I was told 
that the post in time of war was too precarious to be 
depended upon, Alas! what could I do! love, all 
powerful as he is, cannot overturn the regulations of an 
c mpire . 

‘* These delays and a thousand others occupied a 
month, the longest and most anxiousof my life. At the 
end of this period | obtained the necessary passports, 
and set off for this place. Had I not known that Caro- 
line was here, and that Giovanni possessed in her the 
best of sisters, the most affectionate of friends, 1 would 
have hazarded every thing to have reached my Giovanni 
sooner: | would have p ut ona disguise, travelled on feot, 
nay risked my lite rather than--” 

Don Giovanni interrupted Laura by a kiss full of 
eratitude and affection. * O love! (thought 1) what 
an additional lustre hast thou thrown over the beauty 
of Laura !—Ah, if Caroline could thus love!” I con- 
templated them both; my heart pulpitated as I beheld 
the blushing cheehs of the lovely Leura, her speaking 











eyes, her attractive graces, the intoxication of her joy. 
the agitation of her whole frame. Like a full coloured 
rose she quickly engaged and gratified the eye. But 
Caroline ! Caroline so ) artless, SO Ci ~alm, so perfect, appears 
ed to me like an angel of hight, free like him from the 
impetuous passions, and like him dispensing happiness 
and comfort. 

A few days afterwards I quitted this happy, this 
interesting family. I shall hold them in eternal remem- 


brance. tT 
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OBSERVATIONS UPON ANTS. 
{ Resumed from Vol. HI. p. 219] 
LETTER II. 


— 


I have said before, that there were three ants-nests in 
that box or parterre, which formed, if I may so say, 
the different cities, governed by the same laws, and 
observing the same order, and the same customs. How- 
ever, there was this difference; that the inhabitants of 
one of those holes seemed to be more knowing and 
industrious than their neighbours. ‘The ants of that 
nest were disposed in a better order, their corn was 
iuer ; they had a greater plenty of provisions; their 
nest was furnished with more inhabitants, and they were 
higeer and stronger: it was the principal and the capi-+ 
tal nest. Nay, 1 observed that those ants were distin- 
etuished from the rest, and had some pre-eminence over 
them. 

Though the box full of cant, where the ants had made 
ioeir settlement, was generally free from rain; yet it 
rained sometimes upon it, when a certain wind blew. 
it was a great inconvenience for those insects: ants are 
afraid of water : ; and when they goa great way in quest 
of provisions, and awe surprised by the rain, they shelter 
themselves under some tilé, or something else, and don’t 
come out till the rain is over. The ants of the princi- 
pal nest found out a wonderful expedient to keep out 
the rain: There was a small piece of a flat slate, which 
they laid over the hole of their nest, in the day time, 
when they foresaw it would rain, and almost every night. 

Above fitiy of those little animals, especially the strong 
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est, surrounded that piece of slate and drew it equally in 
a wonderful order: they removed it m the morning, and 
nothing could be: more curious than to see those little 
animals about such a work. They had made the ground 
uneven about their nest, insomuch that the slate did not 
he flat upon it, and left a free passage underneath. The 
ants of the two other nests did not so well succeed in 
keeping out the rain: they laid over their holes several 
pie ces of old and dry plaister one upon the other; but 
they were still tron ubled with the rain, and the next day 
they took a world of pains to repair the damage. Hence 
it is, that those insects are so frequently to be found un- 
der tiles, where they settle themselves to avoid the rain. 
Their nests are at all times covered with those tiles, with- 
out any incuinbrance, and they lay out their corn and 
their dry earth in the sun about the tiles, as one may 
see every day. I took care to cover the two ants-nests, 
that were troubled with the rain: As for the capi- 
tal nest, there was no need of exerting my charity to- 
wards it. 

The following curious experiment, I made upon the 
same ground, where | had three antsenests. I under- 
took to make a fourth, and went about it in the follow- 
ing manner, In 2 corner of a kind of a terrace, ata 
considerable distance from the box, Lfound a hole swarm- 
ing with ants much larger than all those I had already 
seen ; but they were not so well provided with corn, nor 
under so good a governinent. I made a hole in the box 
like that of an ants-nest, and laid, as it were, the foun- 
dation of a new city. Adieowusile I got as many ants as 
1 could out of the nest im the terrace, and put thein into 
a bottle, to give theim a new habitation in my box ; and 
because [ was afraid, they would return to the terrace, | 
destroyed their old nest, pouring boiling water inte 
the hole, to kill those ants that remained in it. In the 
next place, | filled the new hole with the ants that were 
in the bottle ; but none of them would stay in it: They 
went away in less than two hours; which ‘made me be- 
lieve, that it was impossible to make a fourth settiement 
11 my box. 

iwe or three days after, going accidentaliy over the 
terrace, L was very much surprised to see the auts-nest, 
which ' had de stroyed, very artfully repaired, | resolved 
then to destroy it entirely, and to settle those ants in my 
hox. To succeed } 1 my design, [ put some eULL=pow de: 
and brimstone into their hole, and sprung a mine, wheres 
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by the whole nest Was overthrown ; and then I carried as 
many ants, as I could get, into the place, which I de- 

sigued for them. It happened to be a very rainy day, 

and it rained all night: and thereiore they remained in 
the new hole all that time. In the morning, when the 
rain was over, most of them went away to repair their old 
habitation ; but finding it impractic able by reason of the 
smell of powder and brimstone, which kills then nb, they 

came back again, and settled 10 the place Lhad appointed 
for them. They quickly grew acquaimted with their 
neighbours, and received frou them all manuer of as- 
sistance out of their hole. As for the inside of their 
nest, none but themselves were concerned in it, accor- 
ding to the iyviolable laws cstablished among those 
animals, 

An ant never goes 1ato another nest but her own 3 and 
if she should venture to Go it, sue would be turned out, 
und severely punished. I have often taken an ant out of 
one nest, and put her into another; but she quickly came 
ary being warmly pursued by {wo or three other ants. 
{ tried the same experinent several times with the same 
unt; but at last the ‘other ants grew Linpatient, and tore 
Ler to pieces. L have often faghte ual some ants with my 
linvers, and pursued them as far as another hole, stup- 
ping all the passages to prevent their going to their own 
nest. It was very natural for them to fly into the next 
hole: many aman would not be so cautious, and would 
throw hunself out of the windows, or into a well, if he 
was pursued by some assassins. But the ants I am speak- 
ine of, avoided voing into another hole than their own, 
and rather tried ‘all other ways of making their escape : 
They never fled into another nest, but at the last 
extremity; and sometimes rather chose to be taken, 
as I have often experienced, It is therefore an inviolable 
eustom uUNnOnY those insects, not to vO into any other 
hole but their own. They don't exercise hospitality : 
but they are very ready to help one another out of their 
holes, They put down their loads at the entrance of 
ct neighbouriug nest; aud those that live im it) carry 
them in. 

They keep up a sort of trade among themselves; and 
it is not true that those insects are not for le nding. 1 kuow 
the contrary : they lend their corn ; they make exchanges; 
they are always ready to serve one another ; and I can ase 
sure you, that more thine and patience would have ena- 
bled ine 1O observe a thoi said th Lies bore curlous and 
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wonderful than what L have mentioned. For instance, 
how they lend, and recover their loans; whether it be in 
the same quantity, or with usury ; whether they pay the 
strangers that work for them, &c. I don’t think it impos- 
sible to examine all those things; and it would be a 
great curiosity to know by what maxims they govern 
themselves: perhaps such a ‘knowledge might be of some 
use to us, 

T hey are never attacked by any enemies in a body, as 
it is reported of bees: their only fear proceeds from 
birds, which sometimes eat their corn whien they lay it 
outin the sun ; but they keep it under ground, when 
they are afraid of thieves. It is said, that some birds 
eat them ; but J never saw any instance of it. They are 
also vexed by small worms ; but they turn them out, and 
killthem. IL observed, that they punished those ants, 
which probably had been wanting to their duty : nay, 
sometimes they killed them ; which they did in the fol- 
lowing manner: ‘Three or four ants fell upon one, and 
pulled her several w ays, till she was torn in-pieces. Ge- 
nerally speaking they live very quietly; from whence I 
infer that they have a very severe discipline among them- 
selves, to keep so good an order; or that they are great 
lovers of peace, if they have no occasion for any disci- 
pline. 

Was there ever a greaterunion in any commonwealth? 
Every thing is common among them ; which 1s not to be 
scen any where else. Bees, of which we are told so many 
wonderful things, have each of them ahole in their hives : 
their honey is their own; every bee minds her own con- 
cerns. The same may be said of all other animals: 
They frequently fight, to deprive one another of their 
portion. Itis not so with ants: they have nothing of 
their own: a grain of corn which an aut carries home, is 
deposited in a common stock : it is not designed for her 
own use, but for the whole community: “there is no 
distinction between a private and a common interest: an 
ant never works for herself, but for the society. 

Whatever misfortune happens * them, their care and 
industry find out a remedy for it: nothing discourages 
them. If you destroy their nests, they will be repaired 
in two days. Any body may easily see how difficult it is 
to drive them out of their habitations, without destroying 
the inhabitants ; for, as long as there are any left, they 
will maintain their ground. 

J had almost forgot to tell you, sir, that mercury has 
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hitherto proved a mortal poison for them ; and that it is 
the most effectual way of destroy; ing those insects. I ean 
do-something for them in this case ; perhaps you will 
hear in a little time that I have sacnendial them to 


mercury. 











THE COLLECTOR. 
No. IV. 


ie 
Collatis undique membris.—ior. 





MANON L’ESCAUT, A FRENCH NOVEL. 


THis production, to me highly interesting, describes 
the errors and eccentricities of a hot-headed infatuated 
young man, of keen sensibility, and apparently not 
without discernment, well educated, and, till he beheld 
Manon, of sober. life and conversation; but suddenly 
fascinated by a little syren, who yielding to the ardor of 
a first passion, met him with mutual rapture, and at first, 
with maiden vows. 

But after a short, a transitory interval of ecstacy and 
rapture, the frail fair one confessing herself unable to 
struggle with the hardships of poverty, forsook her lover, 
the moment his purse was empty, and dispensed her 
favours without partiality or affection, to the highest 
bidder : coolly defending her conduct, on the ground of 
absolute, unavoidable necessity. 

Yet the fatal attachment of our headstrong youth, 
continues ardent and unabated, in spite of parental re- 
monstrance, or : amicable interference ; and notwithstand- 
ing the inost damning proofs of a total ingeeme of delicuc y 
or a feeling heart, those indispensible requisites, without 
which, youth and beauty, With most men, lose half 
their attractions. 

U abiassed by duty, unsubdued by conviction, un- 
coole by suffering, he pursues the giddy unprincipled 
fair ene through the various, the rapid contrasts of lux- 
urious eley vation, and wretched deprivation, which the 
life of a prostitute so regularly affords. 

stimulated by want, and exhausted by thoughtless 
predigality she loses, as is generally the case with women 


whic cease to value chastity, she gradually loses sight of 


moral rectitude; Manon, the frail, the faithless, but 
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still in her adinirer’s eyes, the lovely but unfortunate 
Manon, whose virgin vows he had first received, Manon 
becomes obnoxious to the violated laws of her country. 

From a loathsome dungeon, in which she had been 
confined, with her head shav ed, in chains, and wrapped 
In the coarsest of garments, she is conveyed on ship- 
hoard; the guilty associate of a crowd of hardened 
wretches, and doomed, a miserable exile, to a dreary 
uncivilized coast. 

An account of her destiny reaches the lover, in a re- 
tirement to winch the salutary restraint of paternal care 
had removed him: he bursts from confinement, traces, 
and at length overtakes the squalid groupe, on their 


journey to the sea-port, and bribes the conductor ty 


permit him to accompany them : satisfied, if after all his 
hardships, he can catch the averted ericf-swollen eye of 
Manon, whisper comfort to her soul, and if possible, 
lighten those fetters which weigh down her tender libs, 
and bear hard on that bosom he had so often pressed to 
his own, and kissed ten thousand times. 

Such are the animated expressions, such the senti- 
meuts, and such the conduct of desperate passion, of 
fondness or romance, which age and wisdom will hear 
with indignation or contempt, but which are actually 
und frequently exhibited between fourteen and tweuty- 
one; ata period when the impulse of unhallowed delight 
0 often reigns triumphant, undisturbed, and unalloyed 
hy prudence, or common-sense ; a stormy unpropitious 
period, which frequently shipwrecks our future peace, 
snd which every serious man may be thankful he has 
weathered and passed over. 

After eluding the anxious enquiries and researches of 
his family, and submitting to shame, distress, and 
ridicule, he actually embarks, transports hinself with a 
lawless band of outcasts, felons and impures ; exposes 
himself to the pe ‘rils of a sea voyage, the stench and sul- 
focation of a ship's hold, the company and abominations 
it contains, still more lenthosne and execrable. 

He swallows, without repining, the black mouldy 
substance which they give for Leinal. and the seanty ale 
lawance of a fluid which has little resemblance to water. 
sud which he is obliged to strain between his teeth betore 
he can swallow it; still thinking himself happy. if bh: 
is permitted to place himself near Manon, to rest her 
head on his bosom, occasionally breathe a sgh of syin- 
pathy and condolence, aud da turn couvey her te the 
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erating of the hatchway, to recover her by a little air, 
som the effects of the noisome, pestilential vapour in 
which they are inveloped. 

They arrive at the land of desolation, where solitude 
alone is safety, where to behold the face of man, the 
wildest and most blood-thirsty of all its inhabitants 
is certain death, where to be seen is to be devoured. 
‘The frame of Manon is not formed to endure the fatigues, 
and meet the evils which await her ; she sickens and pines. 

Shocked, after all his efforts, that Manon is hkely to 
be snatched from Ins arms, he submits, in agonies, to 
the regulation which separates the sexes during the hours 
of repose. 

Tortured with fears that he shall not find her alive in 
the morning, he starts from broken unrefreshing slum- 
bers, and concealed by the midnight gloom, darts to her 
mattress ; in a mingled tumult of hope, fear, regret, 
and fond delight ; he seizes her in his arms, conveys her 
from the hovel, wad without exactly knowing whither to 
20, takes the first path which presents itself’; eager to 
tind some friendly solitude, some den or cave, where he 


may himself administer to her support, by the fruits of 


the earth, and restore her health by tranquillity, A 
purer air, and the chrystal stream. 

A furious tempest overtakes them, one of those tre- 
mendous hurricanes, which it is impossible for a KEuro- 
pean, who has not visited such latitudes, to forin an 
adequate idea of. Ministering angels of vengeance are 
almost seen and heard ‘to ride on the whirlwind, and 
direct the storin ; thunderings which shake creation to 
its axis, Clouds bursting in tareente, and winds alternately 
blowing from every quarter; hurlmg into chaos and 
destruction animals, trees, and habitations, and blurring, 
in hideous havoe, the fair face of nature; scenes com- 
pared to which, the utmost fury of an English blast, is 
little more than the zephyr of a summer evening. 

Manon, already worn down with pain and sorrow, 
sinks under the complicated horrors of her situation ; 
after confessing the kindness of her lover, and her own 
unworthiness, “after the last sad sighs of tardy unavailing 
repentance, she faints in his arms; he watches the last 
strueecle of departing life, she closes her eyes for ever, 

Her heart is no longer the seat 
Of sickness, of anguish and pain, 


Tt ceases to flutter and beat, 
It never shall flutter again. 
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The unhappy. man passes the remainder of the night 
amidst the war of contending ele ments, mingling curses 
and imprecations with the howlings of the wind, and 
peltings of the storm; and impiously reproac hing pro-= 
vidence, for not c rushing him with a thunder-bolt at the 
moment of Manon’s de ath, 

As day-light approaches, he digs a grave with his own 
hands, in the loose soil of that country, to protect the 
clay-cold lifeless form he still adores, fromm wild beasts 
he deposits his last, his only treasure, in the earth, in 
has scarcely finished the me ere holy, the last lakour of 
love, before exhausted nature yields to fatigue, and des- 
pair, he falls into a stupor, becomes speechless and in- 
scusible, and is discovered in this helpless state, by 
persons sent in pursuit of the fugitives. 

The per culiar circumstances of “his case, and the anxious 
enquiries of friends, at length restore him to his family, 
but never to periect health and peace of mind. 

Such is the rapid, incorrect outline of a romance, 
which once considera>ly agitated my feelings; and 
though many years have passed since its perusal, I can- 
not « ‘ontemplate the incidents it relates without emotion. 

Yet, asa literary production, it has been pronounced 
contrary to probability, nature and experience. 

The critics assert, that how much soever any man 
might be fascinated by first love, by the mingled bliss of 
intellectual esteem, and sensual passion ; they insist 
that it is impossible for an attachment to continue so ur 
alterable and immoveable as this novel describes, against 
the repeated attacks of uufaithfulness, profligacy, indis- 
criminate impurity ; vicious propensity, and = criminal 
indecorum; shocking circumstances, sufhcient to clear 
the thickest mist from before the eyes of the most doate 
ing lover, and to wake the most carnal of voluptuaries 
from his amorous romantic dream. 

To many of the critical observations, and most of the 
moral deductions br ought against the author, if I mistake 
not the Abbe Prevot, | feel myself compelled to assent, 
but as to the impossibility of so infatuating an attach- 
ment, 1 difer from him widely in opinion ; “Twas! and 
sad to say, 1 stt// feel myself a melancholy proof in favor 
of the possibility of such a character as the lover of 
Manon, existing, with all its miserable self delusions !!1 

Seduced in the dawn of early manhood, by the fairest 
of forms, by healt!h’s purple glow, and beauty’s rosy 
beam, by accoinplshinent, and endowments, transe 
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eendent and incomparable in the glowing, creative ima- 
vination of a boy, in full health, strong spirits, and over- 
flowing with classic imagery, pastoral and romance, and 
impatient for a nymph, at whose feet he might pour forth 
an inexhaustible store of tenderness and love. 

Yielding to the most intoxicating of all delinums, I 
was lost beyond redemption, in the tumultuous bliss of 
ungovernable passion, before I discovered the object of 
all my hopes and all my fears, worthless like Manon, and 
even outstripping her in flagitious enormity. 

While undeniable fact stared me in the face, and in- 
controvertible conviction planted daggers in iny heart, 
guilty pleasure and busy fancy softened abominable de- 
linquency and odieus crime, into female frailty and venial 
error. 

What we wish, we are too ready to believe, and no- 
thing but a violent, a sudden, a dreadful death, a death 
for many years never absent from my thoughts, and brought 
on, as I have good reason to think, in contriving my 
own, no other possible event could have prevented me 
from pursuing the giddy, vain, the guilty, but enchant- 
ing creature, to present and everlasting destruction. 

Inserutable are the ways of providence ! what | con- 
sidered, and at the moment deplored, as the death- 
wound to all my happiness, saved me from everlasting 
perdition ! 

It is difficult to argue on such instances of self-decep- 
tion, for what rule of right reason can be applied to that, 
which is confessedly a mere affair of the passions, a me- 
chanical operation of eyes and of nerves. 

Desire, like faith, depends not on the will; it is im- 
possible for the firmest man of us all to say truly, and 
without mental reservation, I will, or I will not believe 
such and such propositions; I will, or will not dislike 
such or such persons ; the business, in both these cases, 
appears to be carried on, if not wholly, at least in a great 
measure, independent of violation ; we may protest and 
swear to our belief in the one, we may resolve to detest, 
and fly from the other, yet in spite of ourselves, the in- 
dependent principles of faith, determined by evidence, 
aud of incitemeuts, which it is not easy to explain or 
controul, will remain firm and unmoved. 

Fancy, in the golden morning of life, is a dangerous, 
an artful pleader, and if she once condescends to receive 
a retaining fee from inclination, her power becomes irre- 
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sistible; she ean bring forward, 1a splendid colours, the 
fair proportions aud attractive features of any object ; 

throw into the back ground, or cover with 1 io penets rable 
shade, the distortions she wishes to conceal, while judg- 
ment and sober reason are paralysed by the magic wand 
of this omnipotent enchanutress. 

It custom indeed could diminish indiscretion, and 
prevalent example deprive sin of her guilty blushes, | 
might have hesitated still less in making this un- 
creditable confession. For other characters than 
myself, men of strong itellect and high attamment, 
have had their Manons, over whose follies, falsehoods, 
aud crimes, fond incredulity, and unbounded indulgence 
have thrown a convenient veil. | 

The records of our courts of justice, end the re- 
sisters of Doctors?’ Commois, would produce un- 
merous instances; these Circes, these Calypsoes of 
modern times, have equally and as easily converted the 
first of men, and the most contemptible of drivellers, 
into reptiles that creep, or brutes that wallow. 

Proceeding on the theory of agreeable sensations, 
totally independent of moral be ‘auty, or decorum, how 
often have we seen a foul adultress and unfeeling mother, 
the mercenary betrayer of her husband and ber eluctor, 
the deserter of her infant children, become a fashionable 
character, looked up to, and adored, idolized by the 
men, and envied by the women ? 

How frequently hasthe pallid, impure, unwholesome 
appendage of a house of infamy, devoted to any rogue 
or any ruffian, who can present a pistol, maneeuvre a 
dice-box, or dexterously sport a volunteer, at the decisive 
moment of a rubber; how often have we seen this white- 
washed, beplaistered, bescented sepulchre of pleasure, 
transformed into the goddess of the night ; while fame, 
fortune, duty, and affection, were sacrificed, trampled 
on, and forgotten ? 

Even friendship, to which we owe so much, that 
cordial drop, which induces us to swallow so many bitter 
draughts ; friendship too often is the dupe of ill design, 
while our senses and understandings appear to acquiesce 
im the deception ; let meask the wisest and most cautious 
of all my readers, if some of the pleasantest and most 
intimate of their associates are not, to their own know- 
ledge, unprincipled rascals, and designing, artful knaves , 
while the company of their real fr iends, of high intellect 
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and attainment, who have given repeated proofs of good 
sense, aud the most disinterested affection, has been sub- 
mitted to, with torpid indifference, or avoided with un- 
orateful industry ? 

~ If it should be asked, how is the msing generation to 
be preserved from the assaults of furious passion, the 
delusions of wayward imagination, and the snares of 
venal beauty, this is my answer, indent early on 
their tender minds religious Impression ; “aS us ad- 
vance in years, chuse pure society for them abroad, 

remove the contamination of bad ex ample f-om them at 
home; to the force of early precept, add the efficacy of 
sood example; be yourself what you wish your children 
tobe. 

Having laid your foundation on the adamantine 
rocks of reason and religion, the next great business is 
occupation; let your young men have as little leisure as 
possible, not a sec ond ‘of time more than is necessary for 
exercise, and refreshment: let their mornings, that vreat, 
that sacred, that irrecoverable portion of a man’s life, be 
regularly devoted to literary application, personal, salu- 
tary accomplishment, or reputable pursuit. He who 
lounges the best half of his day at a subscription house, 
gallops itaway in Rotten-row, or saunters it down St. 
James’s-strect, must inevitably sink into ennué, without 
his bottle, his mistress, or faro at night, 

If you have any regard for the body, soul, or estate of 
your descendants, find then useful, reputable occupa- 
tion, or the y will inevitably procure for themselves, that 
which is destructive; find for them, or qualify them to 
find for themselves, occupation: subject not your un- 
happy darling, whom you ‘fondly consider as the staff and 
comfort of your age, to that most abject and lowest state 
of vassalage and wretchedness, which exclaims with 
yawning mouth and out-stretched arms, ‘ J know not 
what to do with myself: such a charactcr must tread the 
paths of sin, and ultimately arrive at everlasting destruc- 
tion. 

If rank and fortune place your son above the salutary 
spur of ambition, 1 in the profe ssional reads of law, divinity 
or physic 3 if parliamentary or diplomatic pursuits have 
no att: cena in his eye, create for him artificial wants ; 
let him travel, plant, water, build, marry, collect coins, 
paint, draw, collate, select, or compile, do all things, or 
almost any thing, climb pre a bury himeelf in 
mines, descend beneath the ocean, rather than beat the 
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fashionable rounds, and join the joyous miserable train, 
who perambulate our streets, crowd our coffee-houses, 
disturb our theatres, and infest our watering places ; 
an idle, vicious, uninformed, restless, unhappy herd; 
the dupes of wretched Smale. or the plunder of cabal- 
ling gamblers, the terror of decent women, the disgrace 
and bo ment of their friends, their families, and themselves. 

But for impressing salutary admonition, and making 
useful deduction, it would seem unnecessary and harsh 
to disturb the halcyon days of domestic felicity, to 
depress the hopes of a rising family, and augment 
parental anxieties ; but in so momentous a concern, ** we 
must be cruel only to be kind,” and there is not an axiom 
inore probable in theory, more confirmed by practice, 
than the following : he whose entrance into life, 1s not 
devoted to toil, inured to labor, and application, who is 
not formed to habits of rigorous discipline, and self- 
denial, deprives himself of the necessary qualifications 
for future happiness ; the most favorable termination of 
an opposite conduct is languid and despicable insipidity ; 
but, in most cases, as we are all formed with active 
tendencies, a career of wickedness, ending in calamity, 
for which there is no remedy, and in woes, which will not 
terminate with death. 











THE DISTRESSES OF THE POOR. 
Blessed is he who remembereth the poor. 


i -—— 


WeERE there no misery or distress in the world, there 
would be few occasions for exercising that benevolence, 
which excites gratitude and thankfulness on one hand, 
and the tender emotions of sympathy and humanity on 
the other. Conscious as we are, that no one is exempt 
from the painful vicissitudes of life, and that the blessed 
to day may to morrow experience a bitter reverse ; the 
child ‘of woe is always an object of commiseration, and 
should excite in our hearts that kind of compassion, and 
obtain that aid from us, which we should look for, were 
such afflictions suffered to overtake us. 

Various are the occasions to excite the sy mpathetic 
feelings of the human heart, for distress appears in a 
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thousand shapes ; but perhaps there are none more deserv- 
ing of our attention, than abject pov erty, particularly 
at ‘this time, when the inclemency of the season requires 
additional expences, and when families, who have been 
supported by industry and labour, are many of them rob- 
hed of this support by the exigences of war, aud com- 
pelled to depend upon the scanty and precarious assist- 
ance of the parish. Many who are permitted to continue 
with their families are obliged to labour in all the severe 
changes of weather, and are consequently more liable to 
violent diseases and aggravated want. Their families are 
often numerous, their habitations close and confined, 
and, when a fever or any infectious disease is once intro- 
duced, it extends its malignity and augments desolation 
and misery : for the arm of the father, - upon which a fa- 
mily of helpless children naturally depend for support, 
is thus equally prostrate with the babe at the breast. 
Sickness under every exterior comfort excites our solici- 
tude and concern ; but what a picture of human woe is 
exhibited, when want, penury, and pain, constitute the 
pillow ! 

The benevolence of this nation is great beyond compa- 
rison ; and, when real distress is known, some tender 
bosom overflows with comfort and succour ; but the chief 
examples of misery are unknown and unrelieved ; many 
there are too diffident to apply for aid, or ignorant how 
to do it; some of these pine away in solitary want, till 
death closes their sufferings: numbers, however, rather 
than silently sutter their husbands, their wives, and their 
children, utterly to perish, supplicate our aid in the 
public streets and private avenues ; but unfortunately 
for them, the prevalent opinion, that there is somewhere 
abundant provision for the poor, and that idleness, not 
necessity, prompts their petitions, induces many to refuse 
that pittance, which would prove no loss to themselves, 
and in some instances might save a life. 

In some diseases the attack 1s violent, and the 
progress rapid ; and before the settlement of a poor 
helpless object can be ascertained, death decides the 
coatroversy. 

I know that many undeserving objects intrude upon 
the beneyolent, to the injury of real distress but, rather 
than those should suffer all the pangs of misery uapitied 
and unaided, some enquiry might be made, and their 
case ascertained ; were this tried, it would frequently 


bring us acquainted with situations and circumstances of 
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Prytse ry which cannot be c| “cn hed: aconaimtance with 
sucn 


P SCENES O1 “i nan woe w eter vai hy excite thanut- 
fulness ter ourselves, and comp assion for our fellow 
creacures, who are visited with suflerines aud pangs from 
wineh we have hitherto been provideutially, if not unde- 
of rvedly, pre served, 

These sentiments were the result of a morning walk in 
the metropobs, which introduced the writer into some si- 
trations of eal ite, the relation of which, he trusts, 

| be unacceptable to those henevolent minds, whe 


To pitv human wee, 
I; what the happy to the unbappy owe 


A Morning walk im the Metropolis. 

“ About tle cbeginuing of December, ou going cut of 
ny house deor, | was accosted bya tall thin man, whose 
countenance exhibited such a picture of distress and po- 
verty as hxed my attention, and induced me to enquire 
info his sttuation. He mformed me that he was a day- 
labourer, just recovering from sickness, and that feeble 
es he then was, m order to procure sustenance for a sick 
family at home, he was compelled to seek for work, and 
to exert himself much beyond his streneth ; and he ad- 
ded, that he lived ina court ealled Little Gretnwich, m 
Alederseate street. “This poor object seemed to feel dis- 
tress too deeply to be an impostor: and J could net avoid 
bestowing some means of obviating: his present want, for 
v ‘hich he retired bowing, with tears in ms eyes; but 
hen he got ort of sight, his image was present with me : 

\ was then sorry that my generosity had not been equai 
to my sensibility, and this induced me to attempt finding 
oat his family. Ife had mentioned that his name was 
Foy, and by ‘the information he cave me, I discovered 
his miserable habitation : with diffic ulty I found my way 
up a dark passage and stair case to a little chamber 
furnished with one bedstead ; an old box was the only 
article that answered the purpose of a chair, the furmiture 
of the bed consisted of a piece of old ticken, and a worn- 
ect blanket, which constituted the only couch, except 
be fioor, whercon this afflicted farnily could recline thei 
Heads to vest: and what a scene did they present! near 
the centre of the bed lav the mother with halfa shift, and 
sered as hich as the middle with the blanket. She was 

j senate ot telting her complamts— The spittle, for 


sar totsome tid te morsten her meuth, had dred upon 
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her lips, which were black, as were hkewise the gums, 
the concomitants of a putrid fever, the disorder uuder 
wiieh she laboured. At another end of the blanket was 
extended a girl about five years old; it had rolled from 
wader this coverings aud Was totally naked, eXre ept its 
back, on which a blister plaster was tied by a piece of 
pac ‘kthread crossed over her breast ; and, though labour- 
inv under this dreadful fever, the poor creature was 
asleep. On oue side of his mother lay a naked boy, 
about two years old; this httle mmocent was likewise 
sleeping. On the other side of the mother, ou the floer, 
or rather on an old box, lay a girl about twelve years old; 

slie Was in part covered with her cown and petticoat, but 
she had no shift. The fever had not bereaved her ef 
her senses: she was perpetually mouning out, “ T shall 
die for thirst, pray give me some water to drink.” Nea 
her stood another girl, about four years old, bare-footed : 

her whole covering was a loose piece of petticoat thrown 
over her shoulders : and to this 1ftant it was that he: 
sister was crying for water. 

I pow experienced how greatly the sight of real misery 
exceeds the deserption of it. What a contrast did this 
scene exhibit to the ple nty and elegance which reigned 
Within the extent of a few var ds only - for this miset ‘able 
receptacle was opposite to the stat tely edifice of an bonour- 
able alderman, aud still wearer were muny spacious 
houses and shops. 

I have observed, that the daughter who was stretched 
onthe floor was still able to speak. She told me that 
something was the matter with ber mother’s side, and 
asked me to look atit. TP turncd up an edge of the blan- 
ket, and fonnd that a very large mortification had taken 
place, extendine from the middle of her body tothe mid- 
dle of the thish, and of a hand’s breadti; the length was 
upwards of half'a yard, and te stop its progress nothing 
had been applied. It was a painful sight to ‘behold ; and 


uiany not less painful exist mi this metropolis. I procu- 


red medical assistance immediately, and fora trifling gras” 


tuity got a neighbour to nurse the family. The ehurch- 
warden, to whom I made application, heard their history 
with concern, and added his humane aid, to rescne from 
death a poor and almost expirmg family. Lhave, however, 
the pleasure to co aclucde this re lation of the ir ulispe ‘akable 
distress, by communicating their total deliverance trom it, 
which I think, may be justly attributed to the tinely as- 
“iSftance administered. J. C. $i 
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OBSERVATIONS ON PARIS, 
BY AN ITALIAN.*® 
i . * aoe 


‘Tur king alone is obeyed ; when you have rendered 
otek is due to the master, in every thing else you may 
iive perfectly as you please. In the streets, you are not 
obliged to pull off your hat to any one, be they who they 
may, except the sacrament when it is carrying to sick 
persons. The lowest of the people enjoy the same privi- 
teves. They give way to noone. They are not lable 
to the most trifling injury ; and indeed they are more to 
be feared than persons of higher rank, not feeling the in- 
‘convenience that subsists in republics, where a thousand 
inasters Command an infinite number of slaves. 

To-day, the morning was wet, at noon the weather was 
fine, then it snowed, and all at once a violent storm arose 
accompanied by rain; at last the air grew calm, and the 
sun appeared, which ended the day agreeably - Such is 
the climate of Paris; a warm evening follows a cold 
morning. The elements here are in a continual revolu- 
ition, and the seasons almost always uncertain. The hea- 
vets ure never ut rest, and theiy influence is always irre- 

vular; or at least its perseverance IS always in what is 
bad, especlaily in winter, which lasts here eight months 
with all the rigours of the season, W hich follow each 
other in perpetual succession; rain, snow, hail, frost, 
chilling mists, und a dark horizon, that hides the sun 
for whole months together. 

As for their homes, they beat them, they castrate 
them: and when they cannot torment them any further. 
thev give them the disgusting figure of apes, by cutting 
off their tails and ears.’ 

Would not one suppose we were reading an account of 
London by a foreigner, or rather by a : conceited and 

splenetic E nglishman just returned from his travels ? 
And, if the first part be true, what could the people of 
Paris gain by a revolution ? 


P. 





* From a work published in 1709. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


(on 


PROBATQUE CULPATQUEs 


—_~ ae 


An Abridgment of the Light of Nature nursued, By 
Abraham Teacher, Esq. erigtnally published in Seven 
Volumes, under the name of Edward Search, Esq. 
Johnson, 8vo. 1807. London. 


[Concluded from Page 31.} 


There are very few whose minds are properly adapted 
to metaphy sical disquisition. A cooluess of inquiry must 
be combined with a habit of steady and minute analysis, 
otherwise there is great danger that we shall misapply the 
principles of reason, and e smbarrass rather than euli: ghten 
those who cultivate this valuable branch of science. But 
notwithstanding the value of accuracy and precision, we 
have often to condemb in this class of writers an occa 
sional stretch of exactness which carries them to the bor- 
ders of error. {nour author’s chapter on JUDGMENT, we 
meet with something of this kind: -—** As judgment” 
says he, ** appears to be a different exertion of the mind 
sil mere perception, we often find it necessary to hold 
objects a considerable time im contemplation before we 
can decide concerning them; but in things famihar to 
us, the judgment rises justautaneously on the first view 
of the objects. A man knows his own horse, his own 
house, or his own servant, at first sight, without taking 
a moment’s tine to consider, insomuch that we confound 
this with the evidence of sense, which we abuse without 
reason for perpetually deceiving us; whereas the senses 
cannot we ‘ll deceive, oe strictly speaking, they never 

inform us of any thing. We ave ouly sensible of certain 

appearaices, which, as far as they are appearances, are 
always true; itis our former knowledge of things, that 
is, Our Inemory and Imagination, that “lead us to make 
certain conclusions concerning what they are, and herein 
we are often mistaken.” 

‘To say that our senses never inform us of any thing, 
is not strictly speaking, but speaking absurdly, A man 
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could not tell Ins own horse from another with his eyes 
sput. ble has no other evidence than his senses, which 
suform him that it is his horse, his house, or his servant. 
Dr. Pucker would have done well to have a quaimted us 
with the real source of all that intelligence which, aces 
cording to (hem, we erroncously suppose ourselves to re- 
ceive through the medium of the senses. [tis certainly 
true that miany persons speak of their senses as deceiving 
them, in cases where they do not represent things to be 
what they know that in reality they are; and this mode 
of speaking is no doubt mm many ‘salah unphiloso- 
phical and incorrect. And thus, when standing on the top 
of the monument, persous walking in the streets below 
appear to be little more than a foot high; now though 
they are actually much bigger, yet our senses do not in 
this instance deceive wus: they inform us that men, 
nearly six feet high, appear at the distance we are from 
them to be little mere than one foot hi ich, which is true; 

if we would ascertaim their size at a less distance, we 

must approach nearer. 

The following remarks are extremely just, and they 

teach a truth which well deserves to be remenbered.— 
‘* There are various degrees of strepetiy in our opinions 
from the lowest possibility to the highest assurance, which 
we call certainty. Tf our preimiuses are slender, they will 
only hear a — He WIS ht ot convict on to rest 
upon them; but many sleht proh abilities conspiring to 
one pot, may supply in number what they want in 
streneth; as ene may make a prodigious gk tre with rash 
candies, provided we light up enough of “them. Kepe- 
tition ot the sale evide nee wiil sometimes answer the 
Saine purpose as a multitude of proots. Indeed, a bare 
assertion, repeated over ard over agam, way supply the 
place of evidence ; the fenets of a sect or party, conti- 
nually chimed in men’s ears, without any arguient to 
support them, will gain at length the most implicit 
faith.’---We believe the re ader, UW he is at ali acquainted 
with mankind, will have often found occasion to ussent to 
the truth of this remark. 

In the chapter on ** Liabitaal Attachments,” there ts 
somewhat of that diffusive and desultory manner which 
on subjects of this kind seldom lead to any solid or satis- 
factory conclusion. ‘* The perpetual tendency of any 
thing” says Dr. Tucker, ** to what will greatiy please 
us reuders it pleasant of itself;”’ this is certainly true, 
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but its truth is not happily illustrated in the imstance 
which he adduces tn support of it. 

« The most remarkabie instance of this ’’ says he, “ is 
in the case of money. Every body will acknowl age 
that the valve of money arises sole ly from the use of it. 
Now we doubt whether tis position will be so re adily ad- 
mitted, since it 1s not correctly true, but confounds the 
distinction between value gn use, and value im exchange. 
The value of a plough, or a spinuing machine, arises 
from their use, but the vaiue of mouey arises solely from 
the power It gives any one of exchan: 2g it for these or 
any other articles he may wish to procure. A farmer in 
the midst of a desart, with his cattle and implements of 
husbandry, might mamtiin himself im comfort and 
abundance; all his possessiens would have their value in 
use, but without these, though he should possess as many 
chests of money as he could count, yet having no means 
of exchanging it for the supply of his wants, so far would 
he be froin acknowledging that the value of money arose 
solely from the use of it, that he would presently discover 
that it had 10 use at all. 

The following proposition likew!se seems as faulty as 
the former— ** Of this kind also are, for the most part, 
our attachinent to particular places and persons, not for 
the sake of any thing better in them than others, but 
because we have been used to them, and received most 
of our pleasures through their means or in their com- 
pany.’—But surely this is to mistake the cause for the 
effect: it is not because we feel most pleasure in the 
company ot parti cular persons that we are attached to 
them, butit is our attachment to them woich makes us 
fecl most pleasure 1 their company. How is it, more- 
over, that we form strony attachments to those whose so- 
ciety we even find it diffientt to procure often, and pre- 


fer them to those whose society we are accustomed to, if 


our attachment does not arise from any thing better in 
them than in others, but merely because we have been used 
ty tiem? Uf tins be true, how is the affection sustained, 
and sometimes even strenethened by separation, and 
What moreover could have at first created the preference 
which gave birth to attachment ? 
din the chapter on the Passions, there is much just 
observation. ‘ The strongest examples of love”? it ts 
said, ** are those of friendship, of the sexes, and of pa- 
cuts towards their children. Freudship proceeds from 
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long iitimacy, Mutual raterests, and stmt rity of te lii- 
per, which eugege men me the saine common pursuits 
and pleasures, till their society becomes almost necessary v 
to each other. The love lighted hy sexual desire too 
commor Ny burns with the grossest fame, and ts rather of 
the instrumental kind than the persona, nen looking on 
the beloved object only as a means of ovatifying their 
own desires. Nor can this love be counted really such, 
till by communication of interests, and partnership i nM 
amusement of all kinds, we have jomed a thoreagh 
fiieadsiup to it, and till we have learned to forego our 
dearest pleasures, when re vy are perceived to be hurtful 
or displeasing to the object beloved; for if a man cannot 
do this, his passion 1s to please himse If, and wot another.” 

The following distinction pointed out between passion 
and habit is tngvenious and accurate, and in the remark 
which cone luce 's it there is great truth and © rreat shrewd- 
ness. —* Passion works by vehemence at id impetuosity, 
bearing down all opposition, and can only be m: istered 
by strong resolution, and that not without difticulty. 
But habit prevails by perseverance and importunity, it 
steals upon you impe rceptibly, or teazes you into com- 
phiance, it is easily restrained at any time with a little 
attention, but the moment you relax 1 your vieilance, 
it returns back again, and is extremely difficult to be 
eradicated. Passion grows teeble with age, but habit 
eathers strength. Old people are the h: irdest of all 
others to be put out of their way, and in the few desires 
the, have remaining, shew a reat deal of stubborness, 
but very little of the eaverness of passion. And when 
they are devoted to any object, it is not so much from 
the stren: eth of their attachment to it, as from the tfee- 
bleness of their desires leaving it withant any come 
petitor.” 

Speaking of the different sources of beauty, it is well 
remarked that ** the most pleutiftul source of beauty Is 
expression. ft ais this which gives a commanding ma- 


jesty, a winning softness and other graces to the coun- 


tenance; for the face being a picture of the mind, what- 
ever amiable qualities are discerned there, give a lustre 
to the features expressing them. Therefore in our de- 
sc riptions of be: iuty, we commonly e m ploy epith ets | oOr- 
rowed from the sentiments, such as a cheerful, an inno- 
cent, an honest, or a sensible countenance. Beauty 1m 
the other sex delights us more, because we are more m- 
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cevested i it. Women, on the contrary, are very bad 
rdees Of one ALC cher’s poe.sons, because they are not 
atiee ted by them: they judge by rules, not by what they 
feel.’ 
ln the third book this writer brings some most 1m por- 
taut topics before the religious re ader, who, if he exa- 
mine them carefully, will find many hints which an en- 
quiving wind may pursue with considerable advant: we. 
aE s obsel  watiolhs OV the » Cicocduess of Crod, and on P iO= 
vidence, are many of them adimivable, and are eluci- 
dated with peculiar strength and clearness. In the chap- 
ter on EQuatriry, whie +h enforees the doctrine of the 
napartial gooducss of (iod to all his creatures and to all 
classes of existence, the oreat Map ortunee of that precept 
of our religion is urged wpon us whic cijoins us to love 
our fellow-creatures es such, aud independently of his 
qualities natural or aequired: mue ‘th veluable matter 1s 
here thrown into a note, wlich we extract, fearful lest im 
that form it shoud escane the attention it deserves. 
«Weare rected io take the pette ra oof our charity 
from selitlove. und taught te love eur neighbour, not as 
we do our child, cur brother, or ouv friend, but as we do 
ourselves; now we do not ove ourselves for being hand- 
some, or wise, of witty, er goo '-teimpered, or accom- 
plished, or viriueus, er bernain such a place or family, 
not for any adranct or crreunistauce beiongmeg to us, but 
for being ourselves. Tf we be distempered, deformed, 
wretched, or tvelyed mn crupes, this Gees not ebate our 
fondness. which rests solely on the verson, and iotlows it 
through all changes; and we onek, as iar as we Cals to 
feel the sanie perenne! regard ter vikers, and cesire for 
their happiness, Hoy ever ciretimstaucesl, But { think 
nothing is more likely to couiv ate to this disposition 
than sotmne such scheme as bf heve nere tioarked out, for 
we shall thus be accustemed to disregard ai] petty dis- 
fictions, and outward circimetauces, as subyect to per- 
petual change, and to consider potbitw as perinanently 
belouging to the imdivi = put that esscutial capacity 
for happie ress, Which he has i common with us. What 
thoueh we see nothing in the greater pert of our fellow- 
creatures to engnee our efiection af present, we may 
know that in the worst formed Ledies and most untoward 
Organizations, there hes an imunortal s iit, which we may 
pee will one day be a partaker with ourselves in a state 
P glery, of Consuminiate Intelheence, of noble ceati- 
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ethers atso an advance towards the other. Scbl this 
does not lessen the value or Hecessily ot reveiation, Or shrew 
that we should ever have been able to discaver what It is 
vecessary that we should know, without a divine inter- 
position. Neither does it follow, because the trutiis 
commmuiiicated to us were sach as lav beyoud the reach 
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* ‘The reacer wil find this subject oarsued ina most pathetic anil 
eubsime strabpat argumevt in the sccood volume of Scrmous py Ay 
Paweett:--—al ts ina discourse ** Ou the spirit proper to be ¢ xere.sed 
towards the wicked.” We would most earaestiy recomend these 
woiusnes to the perasal of the reader. Thev aie perhaps not ex 


eveded by any Cones tious of the kind in oar taneua 
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de rstand them. We are ©: shortec dito try all thing: ; and 


i} ee ee 
told that we may kuow of the doctrines whether they be 
of God; but how can we maKe trial of apy thing without 
_ ae ‘ 5 99 
the use of our pucgipent--: 
a , = —“< a =e 5 pe i _ 
Phis reasoning is so extreme:y clear, and the truth it 
ICES | extremely obvious, that it sihle 
annecunces ts Meh © ‘ y eiahe ‘y MeV S9 bhaad at oe Si! t 


to reflect upon it without woncerbe cisut aly Gne heaiil 
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whieh denies the value and decrades the use of it. 


Croshis complete Gazeticer of England and Wales, or 

Traveller's Companion: wth a P reface and fintro- 

duction, by ie ev. J. Hatha, Author of the Navel 

Gazetteer, &c. 12n0. Cresuy and Co. 5s. Fine 
/ 
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plete, this Gazetteer is so. Le ts arranged unde the va 
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rrous Gese ripuodrus Gi ices | SiehtaciGh, oublie built US, 


civil government, number o1 Mah abitants, coaritable in- 
dtehuion. antiqti rties and curios: ties, Manuiactures and 
commerce, navigation and canals, mineral springs, sin- 
eular custons, it evary — aibusements, parts 


churches, &e, mecket daysunc fas, bankers’ posts, tins, 


, 


? 


coaches and wayveous, distance s from Loudon, suricund- 
ine towns, ays ventiemens’ seats, &c. 
The utility of a UCUOK ei this kiad, is well defined in 
the pretace : 


“If it be admitted as a general mexim, as Mr. Bos well has rre 
marked in his Pour to the ficbrices, that Sinevery place where 
there is any thing worthy of observation, there sheuld be a short 
diucctory for sirapgers,” if itcun be desirable to extend this maxis 
vellers und tourists, of what- 
ever de ‘scriplion, to purpeses unrestrai: a and ubiited by mere 
lecality; if a laudable eudeavour to aid the gent’eman and the man 
of busine ss, in their varieus respective walks ie society, be preper- 
tionabiy entitle a to pubic attention; audi these great obtects can 
be attained by cojiccting the scattered rays of tnferimation, and 
CO verging the th bilo One ivcal point, or by COLIPPressibe and cCowm- 
bining the loose disjointed materials suitable for such a work, inte 
one solid and compac tibody; thenwe may hope, that the plan of 
the present publication, which compre hends aii these objecis, will 
need only to be knuowa to be universatly sion” 


for the beneiit aud advantage of tra 


} ; 
Mr. Malham’s hope is not unreasonable; huis plau is 
a vood one, and the work 1s of great labour; what he 
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proposed to do, he has done exceeding weil. Phe pub- 
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lication, for the vast a juantity of ictter-press it Contains, 
is Very cheap. 


The Dramatic Mirror: containine the Istory of the 
Stage, from the earliest pericd to the present Time ; 
tneluding a Biographical and Crilical Account of all 
the Ljramatic Writers from 1660; and also cf the 
most distinguished Performers from the days of Shak- 
speare to 1307: anda History of the Country Theatres 
tn kengland, FTreland and Scotland. Embellished with 
seventeen elegant Engravings. By Thomas Gilliland, 
Author of ‘the Dramatic Synopsis, se. Fe. 2 vols. 12m, 
a/. ls. Chapple. 1308. 


“Tf it be meritorious to combine what is scarce, curious, and 
scattered through many books, into ene moderate publication: if 
we have divested narrative of prejudice and malenity, and tlius be- 
come’the guardians of decayed genius and living talent; and, if 
in awork where so much must be taken upon re port, we have cor- 
vected many errors, and established and enforced some important 
truths; we surely do not look up to favour without claim; we cannot 
be ima ined to add to the number of useless books.” 


Mr. Gilliland is entitled tothe praise to which, with 
commendable modesty, he thus hnits his pretensions, 
The Dramatic Mirror is the Thespian Dictionary, with 
improvements and additious. These he has collected 
from all accessible quarters, and so arranged them as to 
render his work both userul and Interest to theatrical 
eaders in weneral. Hie has also given an account of the 
principal country theatres, and an abridged history of 
the Enelish drama. ‘The engraviugs are creditable te 
the artist. 


The Wanderer . OF i "og Ree hts of Flos ping * Drama, 


“ , . ‘ . >sp? , ; ¥ <<? "9 , 7 ° 7) x» f ; 

iu three Acts, as performed at the Cheatre Royal Coe 
ry : 4 a , s . 

rent Garden. yh iat d Jrom lite Gr? diaia 0 if LAN ZUSLUS 

Von Kotzebue, by Charles Ke Cs. ba. 8ro. 


Appleyard. ISOS, 


Though transiated immediate from the German, the 
orivinal author of the prece is Duval, the French dra- 
matist. So great an effect (see the Preface) was pro- 
duced on the first representation of this drama in Parts, 
that on the second, the theatre was incapable of con- 
talnin 4 the vast numbers who ilocked from every quarter 
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af the town to witness it; and they who did gaim admit- 
tance, by applying every incident in the piece to the 
unhappy situation of their lawful king (at that time, and 
unfortunately now, a Wanderer) created so alarming a 
ferment, that Bonaparte, out of his great love and isos 
ness towards his good city of Paris, “wisely ordered the 
Play to be withdrawn, and immediately sent the author 
his gracious permission to travel. Shortly after, Kotzebue, 
obtained Duval’s leave to render his manuscript into 
German; and from Kotzebue’s translation was the 
present drama taken, and adapted to the English theatre ; 
—it was then presented to, and accepted by “Mr. Colman, 
for the Haymarket; where it would have been acted, 
had not the LordC hamberlain, from motives of delicacy, 
pronounced his veto. 

The scene of actien was now to be altered: fortu- 
sately, the history of Sweden furnished me with a here 
under circumstauces similar to those of the Pretender: 
and although aware that a considerable portion of the 
interest would be lost, by converting Charles Edward 
Stuart into a Swedish prince, still I thought it sufh- 
cieatly rich, in that important quality, to excite the 
sympathy and rivet the attention of aun English audi- 
ence. The Wanderer, therefore, was attired ina Swedish 
garb. Preface. 

We have given ouropinion of this drama, in another 
part ef this number. An Extract from the second act, 
will enable the reader to judge of the composition. Sz- 
gismond is relating to the Countess Valdestein the dif- 
ficulties aad perils he encountered after the loss of the 
battle of Strangebro : 


*}] told you, madam, of a protecting angel, who 
saved me from the fury of my pursuers.—Christina 
was that angel. You have yet to learn, that, with the 
assistance of a single servant, she sought, and found for 
us an asylum, in a deep cavern of the forest, where we 
were safe till famine pinched my followers; many of 
whom were on the point of perishing tor want,—when, 
this fair creature, in the dead of night, came sinking 
beneath a burthen of refreshments, and, thus, a second 
time preserved us. We fell, in pratitude, before her; 
her gifts restored our strength, he: soft consoling words 
banished our despair, her presence diffused a pleasure 
more than mortal, and, when she had left us, our woes 


were all forgotten 1 in the recollection of her goodness. 
VoL, IIL. P 
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Countess. My sweet Christina! But why, sir, did 


you quit the asylum she had found for you? 


Sigis. Bight days we were compelled to stay there ; 


but the mn the pursuit became so hot, that sudden flight 
appeared our only means of safety. Your faithful ser- 
vant, madam, /fo Christina) conducted us by rude and 
unfrequented paths to the sea-side, where, as I told you, 
we hoped to tind a vessel that might convey us into Po- 
land. We journeyed only in the mght, and when our 
wearied limbs — rest, we someti:nes ventured te 
seek 1t in the castles of those who had fought beneath 
my banners. T 00 soon, alas! we were deprived of them ; 
the ve ry gates which, in the hour of prosperity, stood 


flattering wide, were, 11 adversity, most barbarously 
shut against me. 

Countess. Cowards ! 

Sigts. Their loss concerns me not ; self-interest alone 
had bound them to my cause, and fear soon broke the 
chain that held them. Nine alone of all iny 


toilowers, 
atier the fatal fight at Strangebro, 


astached themselves 
to their defeated chief; they, madam, (to Christina) 
partook of your protection. Ithought that no extremity 
could have fore e d them irom me. 

Carts. Could they abandon you ¢ 


Sigis. Alas! * yes; each day the little number was di- 


minished : sone fled without one partiny word, aid left 
ine tortured by anxious fears for their uncertain fate: 
some secretiy went over to my enemies, and saved their 
lives by treacherously betraying me: others, unable to 
support their misery, with bitterest reproaches, 


claimed 
of me therr fortunes. famihes, and 


friends ;s—unkind 
coupamons! had I, their prince, preserved my family, 
fortune, or frends ? 

Countess. Unhappy prince ! 

Sigis. Two alone, without a murmur, shared every 
hardship I endured; they uttered no complaint, they 
smothered every groan which their despair would faim 
have uttered. Dear friends! whatever be your fate, the 
recollection of your fidelity shall never be extinguished 
in my breast ! 

Countess. How did you lose them, sir ? 


Sigis. We were surprize id by a superior force, and 
fought with desperation. In the conflict we were parted 


—I fled to an adjoining wood, and sank beside a spring. 
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to cleanse my wounds, and bind them with the tatters 
which hung about me. 

Chris. Good heaven ! 

Sigis. In vain [ called on my coinpanions, echo alone 
rep lied. How dismal at that moment seemed the soli- 
ng twas then I felt, in all its plenitude, the horror 
of my fate. Sigismond, not long before, the leader of 
a valiant band, eine. wounded. dying! I sought 
to gain a crown, and scarcely found a stone on which to 
rest my weary head in peace. ‘The dread lest I should 
fall, a living victim, mito the hands of my enemies, re- 
stored my “strenoth—I sprang from the ground, and 
hurried without knowing whither, through the thickest 
of the forest, where of ‘the scattered leaves I made my 
bed, roots were my food, and the green stagnant pool 
allayed the burning fever on my tongue; the growling 
wolves were my companions, and, often, driven by hun- 
ver, I have contended with them for their prey, till that 
great Being, whom, in the frenzy of despair, I impi- 
ously arraigned, couducted me to this asylum, that I 
again might worship Him, thro’ you the earthly images 
of his beneficence and mercy |" 


Great and Good Deeds of Danes, Norwegians, and Hoi- 
steinians ; collected by Ove Malling, Counsellor of Con- 
Serence, &c. to Has Maje sty the King of Denmark and 
Norway, and translated into English, by the Author 
of a Tour in Zealand, with an ‘Historical Sketch of 
the Battle of Copenhagen. tl. 1s. 4to. Baldwin. 
1807. 


The discussion of the question respecting what some 
call the admirable policy, and urgent nec essity , and others 
the gross injustice and uncalled for cruelty of the at- 
tack on Copenhagen, has, no doubt, precipitated the 
publication of these great and good deeds. Leaving this 
point, however, to be settled in St. Stephen’s chapel, 
the English reader, whatever may be his sentiments of a 
particular measure of our government, will be gratitied 
by the numerous instances of piety, humanity, magna- 
nimity, patriotism, loyalty, intrepidity, firtnness, valour, 
presence of mind and strat: igem, moderation, generosity, 
justice, integrity, public zeal, learning, and beneficence, 
detailed in this public ation. Englishmen can admire the 
virtues and acknowledge the ereat qualities, even of their 
enemies. We have only room for two or three of the 
nutnberless examples here recorded. 


P 2 
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*€ Inthe autumn of 1775, an Euglish vessel laden with barley, 
bound to Scotland, and navigated by Thomas Brown, master, and 
five seamen, stranded between Hornbek and Villingebek, fishin 
villages, in the neighbourhood of Cronberg. The darkness of the 
night was no less fatal to them than the violence of the storm, 
which raged with increasing fury. The day, at length, dawned, 
when the unfortunate crew found themselves within gun shot of 
shore. Their piteous lamentations were heard by the inhabitants, 
who immediately launched their boats; but every effort to make 
the vessel was vain; they repeated their attempts, but still with 
equal ill success. Ail this time, the wretched mariners clung to 
the wreck, till exhausted by cold, hunger and fatigue, they gra- 
dually lost their spirits and their strength, and feli down dead b 
the side of each other ; the master and mate alone survived. The 
latter being mach dismayed at the sight of the dead bodies of his 
companions, desperately collected all his fortitude, and formed the 
perilous re solution of attempting to swim ashore. It was now 
evening —He embraced the master, bade him farewell, and plunged 
into the sea; but he had not advanced many yards, before a floating 
piece of timber struck him on the head, and he sank to rise no more. 
The peasants on the beach, aroused by this terrible succession of 
lamentable events, at last determined to save the only survivor at 
all hazards. 

*“ Now Anders Jensen, Peter Jensen, and Evend Bagge, cotta- 

gers, with Jens Larsen, and Evend Pedersen, their servants, all 
of Hornbek, volunteered this desperate service. They contended 
magnaniomusly with winds and waves, and ultimately reached the 
wreck, from which they joyfully rescued the half dead master, 
whom they conveyed in safety ashore, to the satisfaction of all pre- 
sent. In this exhausted state he was carried toa house, where 
every assistance its slender means could afford, were readily suppli- 
ed. Shortly afterwards he was received in the Queen’s-mill, where 
proper remedies being administered, health and strength were again 
restoredto him. On his recovery, perceiving these good people, 
who had so disinterestedly risked their lives to save his, he grate- 
fully offered them all the money he had about him; but ‘they nobly 
refused his present, as they felt they had merely performed their 
duty in rescuing an unfortunate man from the grasp of death. A 
native of Deumark, however, then absent from his home, hearing 
of this event, rejoiced at the philanthropy of his countrymen, and 
resolved to bestow on them a reward, suitable to their merits. He, 
accordingly, settled twenty-five dollars per annum, on each of the 
five persons aforementioned. At the deeease of any one of them 
his share devolved to the survivors, and the last of them was te en- 
joy the whole one hundred and twenty-five dollars per annum, for 
life.” 

‘“ Haxr, king of Rogaland and Hordeland, in Norway, 
was renowned for his repeated and successful cruizes. 
He never admitted any into his ship’s company, unless 
they had pre viously evinced powerful instances of 
strength aud intre ‘pidity; these he accepted on certain 
conditions, all of which tended to render them daring 
in the conflict, and mereiful in the moment of victory 


The fame of this valiant band extended over the Northern 
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seas, and every one feared the approach of this floating 
republic. Having led this life many years, and accu- 
inulated honor with riches, they proposed returning to 
Norway. During their passage, however, a storm over- 
took them, and the ship having an imcreased complement 
of men on board, was thereby, frequently on the point 
of sinking. Every thing portable was thrown overboard ; 

still the danger increased, as it were, In proportion to 
the efforts made to surmount it. At length, they re- 
solved upon a most desperate expedient to lighten the 
vessel. It was proposed, that the die should be cast, 
and one half the crew sacrifice themselves to the salvation 
of their remaining companions. But the words were 
scarcely uttered. when these noble fellows rivalled each 
other in being foremost to jump overboard, till the ves~ 
sel being sufficiently relieved, weathered out the storm.’— 

“The gallant and vigilant Admiral Hertur Trou.e, 
commanded the Baltic feet ; in the seven years’ war which 
Frederic the Second waged against Sweden. While his 
fleet was refitting at C openhage n, during the winter pre- 
ceding his memorable death, he attended daily in the 
dock-yards, that his presence might accelerate the work. 
One day meeting with the Rev. Mr. Hemming, a con- 
versation took place between them on navigation, its 
science, and its attendant dangers, when the latter ven- 
tleman expressed his surprise, ‘that the yallant Admiral, 
after having so frequently endured the fatigues of his 
profession, should still persevere in the hazardous pur- 
suit with so much cheerfulness. ‘To which the admiral 
replied, «* What, if I lose my life? a brave man _ never 
dies. Besides, why are we noblemen? why do we wear 
orders? why do we possess large estates ? if we desire to 
enjoy such benefits, surely we ought not to shrink from 
the perils which ensure them to us.” 

“Inthe seventeenth century, Mantua was besieged 
by the Imperialists. The garrison proves ‘d too feeble to 
resist the superior nuwbers of the Austrian army, who 
soon became masters of the place.  Josias Rantzau, an 
Holsteimian nobleman, and at that time a captain in the 
lmperial service, was among the stormy party. Upon 
the surrender of the city, tee Austrian soldicry, accord- 
12n to the custom of those times, began their career of 
pillage and murder. All the won.en crowded to the 
cathedral, in hopes of finding an asylum there; but they 
were untortunately observed “by some soldiers, and inhu- 
manly pursued by them. Josias Rantzau accidentally 
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passed the church at the very moment these barbariang 
were about to rush into it, but they were deterred by the 
dauntless 1terposition of the vallant Rantzau, who un- 
derstanding the cause of their confusion and uproar, 
instantly le ‘aped forward, and, placing himself before 
the church-door, drew his sword, exclaiming, * Halt ! 
whoever dares to advance, dies.””. The soldiers turned 
away, and Rantzau rendered his name tmmortal in the 
town by saving the women,” 


A Narrative of the Loss of the Ship Fanny, on her Voyage 
Jrom Bombay to China: with an Account of the ex- 
‘traordinary preservation of a part of her Crew, after 
remaining several Weeks on Kocks in the centre of 
the Chinese Ocean. Ina Letter From Thomas Page, 
Esq. second Officer. 1s. 0d. 8v0. Symonds. 1807. 


We always suspect something of the marvellous in 
these shipwreck stories; but presuming that the narrative 
has suffered no embellishment in the preparation for, or 
provress through the press, it must be acknowledged that 
the incidents are very distressing, and the escape from 
‘the perils of the deep,” as extraordinary asany that has 
hitherto been recorded. 


History of the Westminster and Middlesex Elections, in 
the month of November, 1806, Budd. 9s, 1807. 


This volume consists of a collection of the addresses of 
the respective candidates; of their speeches, as well as 
the speeches of their friends, both on the hustings, and 
at public meetines ; of the resolutions passed at these 
meetings ; and also of numerous advertisements, letters 
hand-bills, songs, &c. which made their appearance 
during the said elections. 

Patience is a virtue, and the readers of this collection 
will have a sufficient opportunity of exercising it. The 
proceedings during the great contested election which 
was at length carried in favour of Mr. Fox against 
Lord Hood aud Sir Cecil Wray ; and the Jeur & Esprit 
which abounded upon that occasion, were collected imto 
avery amusing quarto volume. That publication, pro- 
bably suggested the preseat, which ts nearly filled with 
the long addresses, and longer speeches of Mr, Paull. 
The following epigram, however, is tolerable: 

Rouse fellew citizens, at virtue’s call; 
It freedoim’s dead, at least let’s bear her PAULL 
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The test of Guilt, or traits of Anttent Superstition, a 
Dramatic Tale, by the late Mr. Joseph Strutt, author 
of the Regal and Ecclesiastical History of England, 
Sc. 4to. Appleyard; 1808. 


Mr. Strutt was an excellent antiquary, and artist ; and 
the world are indebted to him tor some valuable publica- 
tions, particularly his Sports and Pastimes, and his 
Dictionary of Engravers. Asa poet his claims remain 
to be investigated. The Test of Guilt isa Pragic tale 
in Llank verse, of which the object is to show, that 
«though the ways of Providence are dark and inscruta- 
ble to our weak judgments, and oftentimes irksome to 
us; yet that by the very means we disdain and think 
most unlikely, our e-ood is often worked, and justice 
brought to punish the guilty, and free the innocent; the 
mouth of presumptuous complaint is closed; and 
Heaven’s dealings with mankind, however we may regard 
them, are always just!” The subject, characters, and 
language of the dramaa little resemble the Arden of 
heversham by Lillo. Some of the leading personages are 
Grim ; Ralph, t the Flind; Pierce, the Ploughman; John, 
the Smith; Dick, the Baker; Tom, the Hedger, &c. 
notwithstanding these uncouth names, there 1s some in- 
terest in the story, and the language is judiciously 
adapted to the condition of the respective characters, 
The following is a fair specimen, 


THE FIFTH PART. 
The Halti in the Castle. 
The Baron, followed by Abselom. 


Baron. Come hither:—’Tis no good I hear of thee - 
rye, fye! and thou a man so grown in years, 
To forfeit all our future confide nce, 
And, like a traitor in thy country’s cause, 
Open the prison-door, and set at large 
A culprit charg’d with murder ! is it so? 
ABSALOM. Such is my accusation. 
BARON. So l said: 
Aud dost thou know what pains and penalties 
Await thee for this shameful breach of trust? 
ABsaLom. I stuod, my lord, young Henry’s substitute, 
And risk’d my life for him. 
BARON.— You meant it so? 








Assatom, In truth I did. 
BARON and suffer’d his escape ’ 
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ABsALoM. At least as bad: I'll use no subterfuge ; 
T put him where the means were in his reach ; 
He us’d the means :—! need not say the rest. 
Baron. Thou hast no hope of favour from the court : 
Thy trust betray’, thine office forfeited, 
Thy goods become my right: thy body too 
‘The prison claims, therein to be detain’d 
At our liege sovereign’s will :—knows t thou all this ? 
ABSALOM. | know I’m ruin’d, know it well, my lord ; 
And come prepar’d to meet my punishment :-— 
Ha.’ but the youth escap’d “till time had clear’d 
His iunocence, (for innocent lie is, 
Aly life upon it,) | had died content. 
BaRon. Upou some firm foundation, [ presume, 
To us unksown, you build this confidence? 
Arsatom. My lord t knew him from his infancy ; 
Have known his virtues: He is like a lamb, 
Meek with the lowly; but a lion’s heart 
Appears whene’er protection claims his aid ; 
Fried to the good, sworn enemy to vice. 
The wound of sorrow he rejoic’d to heal, 
Aad sought the lonely cottage of distress, 
To comfort the afflicted: yes my lord, 
He dropp'd with woe the sympathizing tear : 
Yet not contented so; for well he knew, 
That such gaunt charity availed not 
To those who were iil cloth’d, and wanted food: 
But to his tears he added gracious deeds ; 
He fed the hungry, and the naked cloth’d, 
And never boasted of the good he did, 
But rather scem'd more humbled by the deed :— 
‘These are the grounds, my lord, on which [ build 
My confidence : and facts I know they are. 
Baron. Well well, go home; your office claims your care :— 
This failure may perchance be overlook’d, 
Because thou hast been faithful hitherto. 
Away; | will not suffer a reply: 
By future diligence make manifest 
A thankful heart: another forfeiture 
Aumits no mercy.—Go ; look to it well. 
[ Absalom bows low, and goes out. | 
Beshrew me, but the good old man has brought 
The tears into mine eyes ! By soe strange charm, 
Fitzhugh has gain’d possession of the minds 
Of all that know him; whether high or low, 
Or rich or poor, their mouths are fill'd with praise 
And with what zeal, tho’ simple be his speech, 
This man has drawn a nobie character, 
And plac’d it to his friend '!—In part, I know, 
The colouring is just: Could we but wipe 
This foul pollution clearly from his fame, 
Pd clasp him to my bosom, and rejoice 
That such a man had won my daaghter’s heart. 


(To be continued. ) 
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THE DRAMA. 
ii 


ALL THE WORLD'S A STAGE.——Shakspeare. 
et 


A BRIEF SUPPLEMENT TO COLLEY CIBBER, Esga. 
By Tony Aston. 
[Continued from Page 48.]} 
MRS. BARRY AND MRS. BRACEGIRDLE 


BettTerron’s favourite, Mrs. Barry, claims the next 
in estimation. They were both never better pleas’d, 
than in playing anstens Mrs. Barry outshin’d Mrs. 
Bracegirdle in the character of Zara in the Mourning 
Bride, altho’ Mr. Congreve design’d Almeria tor that 
favour. And yet, this fine creature was not handsome, her 
mouth op’ning most on the rightside, which she strove to 
draw t’other way, and, at times, composing her face, as if 
sitting to have her picture drawn. Mrs Barry was mid- 
dle-siz'd, and had darkish hair, light eyes, dark eye- 
brows, and was indifferently plump .—-Her face somewh: at 
preceded her action, as the latter did her words, her 
face ever expressing the passions: not like the actresses 
of late times, who are afraid of putting their faces out of 
the form of non-meaning, lest they should crack the 
cerum, white-wash, or other cosmetic, trowell’d on. 
Mrs. Barry had a wanner of drawing out her words, 
which beeame her, but not Mrs. Braidshaw, and Mrs. 
Porter, (successors.)—To hear her speak the following 
speech in the Orphan, was a charm. 

I'm ne'er so well pleas’d, as when I hear thee speak, 

And listen to the Alusic of thy voice. 
and again— 

Who's he that speaks w ith a Voice so sweet, 

As the Shepherd pipes upon the mountain, 

When all his little fock are gatWring round him? 
Neither she, nor any of the actors of those times, had 
any toue in their speaking (too much, lately, in “use.) 
In Tragedy she was solemn and august; in Free Comedy, 
alert, easy, and genteel—pleasant 1 in her face and action; 
filling the stave with variety of gesture. She was woman 
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Rochester took her on the stage; where, for some time, 
they could make nothing of her. She could neither sing 
nor dance; no, not ma Couutry Dance. 

Mrs. Beaceatrpie, that Diana of the stage, hath 
many pli ices contending for her birth. The most receiv- 
ed opinion ts, that she was the daughter of a Coachman, 
Coachmaker, or letter-out of Couches, in the town of 
Northampton ; but IL am inclmable to my _ father’s 
opinion, (who had a great value for her re; ported virtue) 
that she was a distant relation, and came of 'Staffordshir e, 
from about Walsal or Wolverhampton. She had many 
assailants on her virtue, as Lord Lovelace, Mr. Congreve ; 
the last of which had her company most; but she even 
resisted his vicious attacks: and yet, was always uneasy 
at his leaving her; on which observation he inade the 
following song: 

Pious Celinda goes to Pray’rs, 
Whene’er Ll ask the Favour ; 
Yet, the tender Fool's in Tears, 
When she believes Vil leave her. 
Wou'd | were free from this Restraint, 
Or clse had Power to win her 
Wou'd she could make of me a Saint, 
Or | of her a Sinner ! 
And, as Mr. Durfey alludes to it in his Puppet Song in 
Don Qiutxot 
Since that our Fate intends 
ur Aiity shall be no clearer, 
Stilllet us kiss and be triends, 
And sigh, we shail never come nearer. 

She was very shy of Lord Lovelace’s company, as beng 
an engaging man, who drest well: And as every day his 
servant came to her, to ask her how she did, she always 
return’d her answer in the most obeisant words and be- 
haviour, That she was indifferent well, she humbly 
thank’d his J. ordship. She was of a lovely height, 
with dark brown hair and eye-brows, black ‘sparkling 
eyes, and a fresh blushy comple xion; and, whenever 
she exerted herself, had an involuntary flushing in her 
breast, neck, and face, baving continually a chearful 
uspect, and a fine set of even white teeth: never making 
au art, but that she left the audience in an innitation 
of her pleasant countenauce. Genteel Comedy was her 
chief essay, and that too when in Men’s cloaths, in which 
she fur surmounted all the actresses of that and this age. 
Yet she had a defect scarce perceptible, viz. her right 
shoulder a iittle saietshel, which, when in Men's 
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cloaths, was cover’d by a long or campaign peruke. She 
was finely shap’d, and had very handsome legs and feet; 
and her gait, or walk, was free, manlike, and modest, 
when in breeches. Her virtue had its reward, both in 
applause and specée ; tor it happen’d, that as the Dukes 
of Dorset and Devonshire, Lord Hallifax, and other 
Nobles, over a bottle, were all extolling Mrs. Brace- 
girdle’s virtuous behaviour, * Come,” says Lord Halli- 
fax * You all commend her virtue, &e, but why do we 
not present this incomparable woman with something 
worthy her acceptance? Fis lordship deposited 200 
euineas, which the rest made up 800, and sent to her, 
with encomiums on her virtue. She was, when on the 
stage, diurnally charitable, going often into Clare 
Market, and giving money to the poor unemployed 
basket-women, insomuch that she could not pass that 
neighbourhood, without the thankful declamations of 
people of all degrees; so that, if any person had affront- 
ed her, they would have been in danger of being kill’d 
directly ; and yet this good woman was an actress. She 
has been off the staye these twenty-six years, or more; 
but was alive July 20, 1747, for I saw her in the Strand, 
London, thea, with the remains of charming Bracegirdle. 


[ To be continued.] 








ORIGINAL LETTER FROM Dr. SCHOMBERG TO 
GEORGE STrEELVENS, Esq. 


Bath, March 8, 1768. 
MY DEAR SIR. 


In looking over the Tempest, I have thought fit to 


make the following remarks, how you will approve of 


them I can’t tell, but I know your candour, aud shall 
leave them therefore at your disposal. 

P. 6. *¢ [A confused noise within] Merey on us! We 
split! we split! Farewell my wife and children! Brother 
farewell! we split, &c.” 

This whole speech is given to Gonzalo; but I shou’d 
rather incline to read it thus: « [a confused noise within] 
Mercy on Us! We split we split! 


_Gonzato. Farewell my wife and children! Brother 
farewell] !” 


} Itis natural for persons in distress to call upon the wife 
aud children they have left behind them, and whom they 
Q 2 
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apprehend they shall never see again; and, at the same 
time, to consider those who are sharing in the same fate, 
as brothers; Gouzalo therefore addresses himself in that 
stile to Antonio; brother, farewell, &c. 
y 8. IT have with such provision in mine art 

So saivly ordered, that there is no Sou/, 

No, noi so much perdition as an hai 

Bet’d to any creature in the Vessel, &c. 

Dr. Johnson thinks Sow/ apparently defective, and 
wou'd substitute no Sow: with deference to the doctor, 
J confess myself of a difterent opimon, and wou’d certamly 
retain the word in the text; which, from the sense of the 
whole passage, Is apps arently the trae reading; for what 
has no soil to do with 

No, not so much perdition as an hair. 

Pros} ro would intimate that not even one person was 

lost in the late wreck. 


Ibid. You have often 
Begun to tell we what I am. 


Read me; certainly an error of the press. As I have 
thoughts of reading our poet over again, I shall transmit 
my conjectures as they occur. In this, as well as upon 
every other occasion, ‘I shall always be ready to render 


you my best and sincerest services, being very truly and 
unalter ‘ably, 


My dear Sir, 
Your affectionate and 
Much oblig’d servant, 
R. SCHOMBERG.,. 
To George Steerens, Esq. at 
George's Coffee-House, Tenple-Bar, London. 











ON THE DESIGN AND END OF TRAGEDY. 
From the MS. of an eminent Literary Character deceased. 


ete oe Se 


TRAGEDY Is a poem es shibiting, 1 ina dramatic manner, 
an important action real or iv ented, formed into a fable 
of proper leneth, which meuicates some one moral 
maxiun, and is attended with such circumstances and in- 
cidents as may excite the passions of terror and pity. 
In this detinition of tragedy, the author hath endeay oured 
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ty be as exact and comprehensive as possible ; and if he 
‘s found deficient or mistaken, will be glad to be cor- 


_— 
. 


rected. . Z . ° 
The first design of this peem is to excite the passions 
~ 5 . ee : 3 "1h eho ¢ wea £4 + ad 5 . *. 
of terror and pit-. i, us its essence as a rage dy CH ily 
consists. It is this winch constitutes its power 0} pleasing, 
and COM MANGA Vie attention 3 for that thereisa pleasure 
i Weeplig ai oa trayeay, atta thuc it ts of a more reimed 
and delicate nature t.an that of laughtug at a comedy, 


will scarcely be denied. Put thoueh to eneage the heart 
by the pativetic mac ents 1) a inever story may be the 


first dengu, end the sere qua nes of als species cf poe- 
try, it is bY uO soeans Lae principe: end of it. Many, 


various, and importa t are the lossons which may be 
taught by tragedy. factne, spoening of his Phiedra, 


says, The passions are liere ex uted to public view, 
only to point oul tie Gi-orders winch attend their indul- 
| | 7 , ~) out ja colours proper 
for detecting its deformity, ued rende tug it the obiect 
of our aversion. ‘bhi:sis the end whied ‘ce who writes for 
the stave should propose to himself, and whoch the most 
ral i { ? 
eminent tragic poets had alwaysim view. “Phe theatre 
was to them an academy, where virtue was iausht im as 
much purity asin the schools of the philosophers.” Aris- 
totie indeed hath said that the chief business of tragedy 
was to purge tie passions by the passions themselves, 
This \i ] ‘ » . + ae . ’ > H , . rear 1? ) . R {i > 
mo 4 OTIS E uli i Outs id4 il@, Vil MS Vi ry hoc hiowds e 1eC- 
tions on Pravedy, professes that he had uever been able 
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to understand; nor to see, for instance, what ecod it 
would do any one io be cured of pity. * But it appears 
to me,” says this writer, ‘* that the great utuity of tra- 
gedy consists im rendering virtue amiable io inenkind, in 
accustomiuig them to be mterested for it, and biassed in 
its favour, iu proposing to them great examples of forti- 
tude aud courage, in seriis aud mistortune:, and {hereby 
strenetheuing and elevatiug the sentimeuts of their 
hearts.” And the learned Monsieur Dacier, in the pire- 
face to his trauslation of Aristotie’s Poetics, gives this 
testimony in its javour, that of all anusements tragedy 
is the hishest and best. ‘* Here,” says he, “ the muali- 
clous may learn to correct lis aeart, the revengeiul to 
forget his wrongs, the pass.onate to restrain his anger, 
the aspiring to moderate his ambition, the tyrant to tor- 
sake his violence, and the prophane to pay just reverence 
to heaven,” ' 
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Tirese ave the ends which tragedy pursues as an ry 
si rmeckere poem : but alone with these it must bear also 
arnothe ro yty View, which is to C1V. le lishe by and on its Suce- 
cess in this dopemds tts efficacy in the other. We listen 
rot with pri attire to the mere “ound of an instrument, 
however excellent it may be, or justiy tou’d; but when 
its waked to atl the powers of hartirony by the skilful 
touches of a master's hand, It is then we feel j its force 
thrill to our hearts, and our enraptured -ouls cela to the 
sweet enchantment. In like manner itis only to choose 
from history, real or fietitious, some story which will af- 
ford an usetul hepatic but be make it please, it must be 


formed into a beautiful table, enti ‘ened with striki ne me 
cidetits, and supported with proper characters; parti- 
cul: rly a DPhie ipa one, whose manners, sentiments, and 


passions, exactly painted trom nature, must be such is 
may mterest the aud.ence iu his favour; and bis cireum- 
stances and situations 11 the piece so arttully contrived, 
as now to strike us with terror for hin, now sooth us 
with hope, now melt us in pity ; and through all the 
variety of difficulty and distress ia which be ts mvolved, 
still lead us on iu a kind of pleasing anxiety for his fate, 
trl its final catastrophe. Such scenes as these, drawn 
by a skilful hand from nature, and disposed ! ry art ito 
A regular and beautiful whole, exe we of the morals 
they may teach, « can never tuil to afore to eve ry fee ‘line 
heart a most agreeable amusement. 


NOTANDA DRAMATICA. 


No. Il 


ea 


1. CHARLES FOX. 


fras well Known that this gentleman was a great ad- 
mirer of the drama. The mformation, however, will be 
mares new to most of our readers, that the greatest 
statesman of our tunes had performed in private plays, 
and was accounted a good actor.” 

Giuihe sth of January, 1774, the tragedy of the fan 
Penetent. aud the durce of £24: oh Life below Slat rs, were 
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performed at Winterslow House, the seat of Stephen 
Fox. The parts as fotlows : 


Seialté sess cecceccecetite FORs 
Altamont ......--.-.e Mr. E Kent. 
Horatio.....seees eee CHARLES Fox. 
Lothario ...-+ ee... Mir. Fitzpatrick. 
Ressano ....+e00.2- Mr. Brompton. 
Calista........+.-+++Mrs. Hodges. 
| eee Mary Fox. 


Luciila ...ee0eeeeeeeeMrs. H. Greville. 





Dovel cc cece cee ee eee ei? Thomas Tancred, 
Philip .....sececeeeMr. E. Kent. 
eee oS 
Coachman......-...-. dir. Robert Herbert. 
Kingston ............Lord Pembroke. 
BME cece v0.00 co coo c Watts EROGZER, 

NS i ak ok ee ee - Mr. Fox. 

CME « . 000 en ceccness ats Gc Coperes 
Duke's Servant ......™Myr. Fitzpatrick. 

Sir Harry’s Servant ..CHARLts Fox. 

Lady Bab’s Maid ....° Miss Herbert. 

Lady Charlotte's Maid Miss Ti. Greville. 
Robert.........+-ee. Mr. H. Robert Herbert. 





2. Mr. GIBSON, THE ACTOR. 


AMONG many other virtues, Mr. Gibson (though ex- 
tremely inoffensive without being highly provoked) pos- 
sessed an eminent degree of intrepidity. Some years 
ago he was wantonly iu: sulted in his theatrical capacity by 
the Honourable Mr. Fitzpatrick, brother to a noble 
Lord, who hissed hiin without any apparent reason, both 
at his entrance and exit. Atthat time people of fashion 
were admitted behind the scenes, and the honeuradle 
gentleinan on repeating his ill nature, and behaving ruder 
a night or two after, than he had done at first, Gibson, on 
his coming into the green-room, addressed ies j ima very 
modest, but manly manner, co agen of his treat- 
ment: on which Fitzpatrick made a polite excuse, attri- 
buted his usage to his having drank a little too freely, 
and promised Gibson, that upon his honour he would 
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never insult him again. The player on this was satisfed, 
but the gentleman (if he may be called so) soon after 
forgot himself, and behaved in a very gross riotows man- 
ner on Gibson’s attempting te recite the words of his 
character. Justly arnmtated at this, on Fitzpatrick’s 
comme behind the scenes, the player expestulated with 
him ia very spirited terms upon his breaking his word of 
honour; on which Fitzpatrick catled him impudent 
scoundrel, and lifted up his fist to strike him; but Gib- 
son caught iis hand, and seeing f itzpatric ‘k attenipting 
to draw his sword, knocked him down with his fist , broke 
his weapon of oficuce, and thrashed him very sé verely, 
to the great satisfaction of the duke of Arevle. Lord 
Chestertield, and several other noblemen, who were pre- 
sent, who applauded the just resentment of the actor, 
as much as they despised the contemptible behaviour of 
the honourable gentleman, wie was prudent enough 
never again to repeatit, or take aay further notice of the 
matter, 





3. SPIRITED LETTER OF OLD YATES 


TO THE PRINTFR OF THE PURLIC ADVERTISER, 
SIR, Sa’urday, Oct. 18, 1782 
THOUGH tt Is not my profession to wite, but to retail 
the writings of others yet T find the spirii MiOve me to 
hazard some observations on a very good Lumeoured, 
aprramtly, elegant paragraph in your papel of yesterday. 
The facetious eeutleman is pis eased to sav, that — 
and his wife have retired from the stave with 36,0007. « 
40,000/. and that they are remaskable for their nie 
appearance, thouch one is, from theatrical dates, 706, 
the other above GO years ofage. “Tis wonderful so wise 
aman should be mistaken, but the “:cts are, 
They have sot retired with 40,000/. 
They have y not re tired at adi. 
Theatrical dates do not prove them to be, the one 70, 
the other more than 60 years of aoe, 


In respect to myself, that I am remarh b! 


cable for my¥ 


comely appearance, that ican (though not worth quite 
40,090/. eat my mutton without an engavement, and yet 
owe no man any thing, are offences to ‘which Tam ready 
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to p stead 3 ouilty: if comeliness is a sin, heaven help me } 
say ! ' tnd | as to owing no man any thing, in these days 
when it is the yenteclest thing m the world to pay no 
man any thing, “I must e’en stand trial before a jury of 
honest tradesmen, who I dare say will acquit me, from 
the singularity of the case. 

In respect to theatrical dates, I have, to be sure, told 
the chimes at midnight some five and thirty years ago, 
which, as I find my self just as healthy and alert as in 
those delightful days, I do not think at all disqualifies 
me for my general cast: of characters, in which I have 
pleased as good judges as your correspondent; nor is it 
absolutely necessary that The Miser, F ondlewife, Gomez, 
Don Manuel, Sir Wilful Witwou’d, &c. &c. should have 
the first down of a beard on their chins; but I will whis- 
per something in the gentleman’s ear, that whilst such 
writers as he are allowed to assassmate honest people in 
the dark, by abusive anonymous paragraphs, nobody 
that has mutton to eat will look out for theatrical engage-~ 
ments, but quietly let the stage fall into that happy 
state 

“When one Egyptian darkness covers all.” 

So much for myself, and now for Mrs. Yates, 

That she is a pretty enough actress, as times go, and 
by no means uncoinely, I willingly allow; but that she 
is more than 60, or will be these dozen years at least, 
may bear somethiug of a doubt. 

As her first appearance was on Drury-Lane stage, and 
in the full meridian of its glory, the date is easily ascer- 
tained; but to save the gentleman trouble, as he seems 
a bad caleulator, | wiil inform him it was in Mr. Crisp’s 
VirGinta, in the year 1754, (29 years ago) and that she 
was then as pretty a plum prosy Hebe, as one shall see on 
a summer’s day. 

She had the honour (an honour never conferred on any 
other person) of being mtroduced, as a young beginner, 
by a prologue written and spoken by that great master, 
Mr. Garrick, in which the following lines are to the pre- 
sent purpose : 


“* If novelties can please, to night we’ve two— 

* Tho’ English both, yet spare em as theyre new== 
** To ove at least yeur usual favor show— 

A temale asks it, cana man say No? 

* Should you indulge our novice yet unseen, 

“ And crown her with your hands a tragic queen: 
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*€ Should you with smiles a confidence impart, 
“To calm those tears which speak a feeling heart ; 
“ Assist each struggle of ingenuous shame, 

“ Which curbs a genius in its road to fame ; 
“With one wish more hcr whole ambition ends-— 


“ She hopes some merit, to deserve such friends.” 


And now give me leave, Sir, to tell your correspon- 
dent a story: On the first coming to England of Signor 
Trebbi, a worthy gentleman, the editor of a newspaper, 
paid him a morning visit, and informed him, he was a 
public writer, and had characters of all prices. ‘* I un- 
derstand you, Sir,” said Trebbi, ** and have heard of you : 
IT have no guineas to throw away So ill; but I am a wri- 
ter too; Et voila ma plume /”’ “ This is my pen,” show- 


re 


ing him a good English oaken towel. Signor’Trebbi was 
so good to leave me his pe ns the only one [ shall make 
use of against malevolence im future, where the writer 
does me the honour of making himself known to me. 
Lam, Sir, 
Your most obedient. 
Humble servant, 
RICHARD YATES 


PRIVATE THEATRICALS. 


(From the Times j 


Ain. EDITOR. 


It surely is as much the duty of an editor to correct 
the faulty and to expose the worthless, as to inform the 
public when such an actress was married to such a 
nobleman, when such a countess had the tooth-ache, or 
of even the latest arrivals at Bath. 

{ must do you the justice to say, that it is but se/dom 
you pass over the follies of the day without chastisement. 
This makes it the more surprising, that you have so 
slightly noticed one of the greatest pests of this me- 
tropolis, and the source of balf'the i improprieties we daily 
hear of, amongst the younger branches of society. 1 
allude to the private Theatres, scattered through every 
part of this town. | 

It was said ina Morning Paper, some time since, 
that it was ** surely more commend: able in young men 
to amuse themselves in theatrical exhibitions than in 
rinking at ale-houses,” 
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Were these exhibitions the only object these worthies 
have in attending such places, no one could dispute the 
propriety of their thus amusing themselves; but I have 
eood reason to believe, that the females who attend, in- 
stead of voinge there for instruction, go there for the pur- 
pose of decoying unwary young men, and who, in con- 
sequence, have performed the character of George Barn- 
well, before a greater number of spectators than they are 
usually honoured with in their exhibitions. 

These theatres are frequented principally by ap- 

yrentices, and the inferior clerks of attornies and bankers. 

Now, sir, [ should hke much to know where these 
gentlemen find either money or time to spend in so idle 
and unprofitable a manner even admitting (which can- 
not be the case) that they do their masters justice so far 
as to attend in their shops and offices during the proper 
hours, still let it be asked how they employ thattime? In 
conning parts from the drama which they cannot compre- 
hend, even in the most plain and simple passages. In 
short, sir, to have been present (as I was) when one of 
them personated the character of Juba, you would have 
thought it a burlesque which would allow of no better 
comparison than that of a bear dancing on the tight rope. 
Were I to recite all the instances I have been witness to 
of this description, it would fill a volume. 

These haunts are a scandal to a government, which, 
by not destroying, patronizes them. ‘They are the sink 
of almost every iniguity which ingenuity can contrive, or 
villainy execute, 

A gentleman, who had been induced to present him- 
self in a principal character, had a five pound note stolen 
from his pocket-book, which he had left with his clothes 
iu the dressing-room of one of these theatres. However, 
** expertentia doc et,” and I hope that he will not again 
risk such a loss by a repetitiou of his wretched perform- 
ance, 

{ am acquainted with this person, and also with 
another, who is an apprentice, and has not the smallest 
pretensions to taste in works of literature, and yet has 
acquired such a habit of attending these places, that it 
entirely engrosses his attention, to the great detriment of 
his master. 

1 am, Sir, with respect, 


Your very obedient servant, 
B, 
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POETRY. 


SONG. 


WHEN upon the roaring ocean, 
Reft from mild Affection’s eye, 
While the waves, in dire commotion, 
Rose to meet the scowling sky ; 
When theseaman, seldom fearing, 
Felt the throb of anxious care, 
far from friends, each scene endearing, 
{ alone unmov’d was there ! 


; In vain the storm, its rage increasing, 
Breathed the threat of ruin round, 
Faithful Fancy, fondly pleasing, 
Smiling hush’d the angry sound ;-— 
Bore me to thy bosom pressing, 
And, while dread the vessel drove, 
Thy gentle nature warm seem’d blessing, 
And my only feeling, love ! 


Yet, amid the tempest shaking, 
On thy downy couch secure, 

Did one tremor, wildly waking, 
Steal upon thy soulso pure ? 

And, Osay ! as spread tl’ emotion 
In the kindred fecling lost, 

Did you think of him on ocean, 
tn the stormy tempest lost? 


L:verpool. G. W. G. 





IMPROMPTU 
On seeing the Portrait of a Silly Fellow * ina Monthly Publication. 
Nimium ne crede colort. VIRGIL. 
* No faith in looks?” Behold young Drugo’s phiz : 


Who can deny ie LooKs the fool he Is? 


LAVATER, JUN. 


—_-+ a 





—S ee 


* A descendant of Drugo de Balendon, who came over with 
Wiliam the Conqueror. 
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THE LONDON THEATRES. 


DRURY LANE. 
DEC. 

23, George Barnwell. Barnwell, Mr. HB. Siddons. [ist time] 
FurRIBOND, or Harlequin Negro. Harlequin, Mr. Hartland ; Gaf- 
fer Gray, Mr. Smith; Little Clown and Harlequin (with a pas seul) 
Master Laurent ; Clown, Mr. Laurent (his first appearance here ;) 
Columbine, Mrs.Sharp. The music entirely new by Mr. Condeil. 

29) Bold Stroke for a Wite. 

31. She steops to conqner. 

JAN.1. Beaux Stratagem. 

2. Jew. Charles Ratcliifc, Mr. Putnam; Frederick Bertram, 
Mr. Holland; Eliza Ratcliffe, (1st time) Mrs, BH. Siddons. 

4. Romeo and Juliet. Romeo, Mr. Elliston; Paris, Mr. Put- 
nam: Mercutio, Mr. Bannister; Friar Lawrence, Mr. Eyre. 

5. Lionel avd Clarissa. Jenny, Mrs. Bland. 

6. Earl of Warwick. Warwick, Mr. Ejiliston; Edward, My. 
H. Siddons; Pembroke, Mr. Putnam; Suffolk, Mr. Powell; 
Margaret, Mis. Powell: Lady Elizabeth Gray, Mrs. H. Siddons; 
Lady Clifford, Miss Boyce 

7. Country Girl. 

8. Haunted Tewer. 

9. Wonder 

bl. Pizarro. Pizarve, (Ist thine) Mr. Raymond. 

12. False Alarms. Mu. Piealham introduced a new song, com- 
posed by Mr. Addison. 

13. Much ado, 

14. Duenna. 

15. Busy Body; Sir George Airy, Mr. Russell. 

10, Allin the wrong. 

18. Castle Spectre. Qsmond, (ist time here) Mr. Ellisten,; 
Percy, Mr. Holiand; Kenrick, Mr. Eyre; Hassan, Mr. Putuam ; 
Angela, Mrs. Eyre, (from Edinburgh, her first appearance here). 

19. Trip to Scarborough. 

20. Cabinet. Lorenzo, Mr. I. Smitu, (from Liverpool, his ist 
appeerence here). 

21. Honeymoon. 

22. [Never acted.| SOMETHING To Do. The characters by 
Messrs. Filiston, H. Siddons, Johnstone, Dowton, Mathews, We- 
witzer, Holland, Russeil, De Camp, Powell, Penley, Purser; 
Mrs. Jordan, Miss Mellon, Mrs. Bland, Mrs. Scott. The prologue 
by Mr. Putnam; epilogue by Miss Mellon. 

25. Siege of Belgrade. 

25. Romeo and Juliet. 

20. Love for Love. 


Dec. 28, FURIBOND.—It is almost sufficient to say that a christ- 
mas harlequinade was produced under this title. The story had no 
interest or connection, the tricks were stale, the machinery was 
vamanagcable, the business clumsily executed, and (one or twe 
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seca¢es and the dresses excepted,) the pantomime wou'd have dis- 
syaceda puppet-show. Laurent made his appearance tn the clown; 


, 


be rs still prompt and neat in his business, but his fancy seems less 
ively. The son does credit to his father’s tuttion Phe music, 


which ts = Mir. Coadell, discovers much taste and sctence: but is 
by no mivans app opriate to the business of a harlequin pantomime. 
li is of too serious acast. The overture is good; and there isa 
very clever glee, in which the peculiar voice of Siv. Sinith, as Gu fer 
Gray, producesa fine effect 

jon. 6. The Furl of Warwicl-—The merits of esi tragedy are 

known to every sci hool- hoy, with whom it isa popular piece. It has 
reme good declamatory speeches, and the prince. pal characters hav- 
bic shone in Enelish history, (thongh the poet has strangely de- 
parted trom facts,) the play maintams, and will continue to main- 
fain, when well ac ee. a respectable rank on the stage. Elliston 
was highiy animated in the Earl, and applauded to the very echo. 
Ve only wish this invaluable actor would adopt a more natural 
enunciation, The use of his fine under-tones ccc astonslly, would 
produce an admirable effect, but the monotonous growl (we can call it 
uothing else) inwhich he seems more and more to delight, is ex- 
ceeding!y offensive to the ear, and certaimiy detracts froin the mreit 
of his performances in tragedy. 

. is. Mes. Eyre, in Arge/z, waswell received. She is a judicious 

speaker, anda respectable actress ; but she might have chosen a cha- 

racter better suited to her abilities than dnmgela. Elliston, in the 

adr: an, Was exce Henne. 

20. Myr. 1. Smith, who performed Lorenzo, isa native, we believe, 
of Liverpool. His voice is firm, and pretty powerful; he gave all 
the songs with great precision and some taste. He is an oe 
sition to this theatre, which has long been * marvellous scant’ 
male sinevers. 

22. Something to do—Vhis comedy was so unsuccessful, that 
thonueh many authors have been mentioned, all dec'are with the au- 
dience that they will have no/iing to do with it: and yet many co- 
miedies with much tess merit have been received with rapturous ap- 
plause. The first and second acts were highly diverting, the thirc 
and fourth were dull as well as extravagant, and of the fifth we 
could not hear one word, The principal character was Jem, a 
: barvister in search of his first fee, with a propeusity to note occur- 
renees and ideas in his pocket-book. This, though a tolerabie 
sketch, had too little substance to bear the weight of five long acts. 
The plot of Something to do is this: a rich young lady has two guar- 
dians, each of whom is anxious to secure her hand for his own son. 
The picce appeared to be of German construction. 





COVENT-GARDEN. 


OFC. 

3. George Barnwell. (ist tine) HARLEQUIN IN His ELE- 
WENT; or, Fire, Water, Earth, and Air. Hariequin, Mr. Bologna, 
jan.; Pantaloon. Mr. L, Bologna; Clown, Mr. Grimaldi; Soldier’s 
Sov, (with a song) Master Sinalley; | Savoy ard Girls, -siyge se H.S 
and E. Adams ; Columbine, Miss Adams, (from Dubii , their first 
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appearance here). ‘The music by W. Ware. The pantomime pro- 
duced under the direction of Mr. Fariey. 

2g. Confederacy. 

30. Much ade. Beatrice, by Mrs. HB. Johnaten, (her first ap- 
pearance these two years ). 

31. Two Faces under a Hood. 

JAN. 1. Dramatist. Ennui, Mr. Liston. Miss Courtney, Miss 
Bolton. 
>», Rule a Wife. Margarita, Miss Waddy; Estifania, Miss 


Smith. 

4. Mountaineers. Floranthe, Miss Smith; Zerayda, Miss 
Norton. 

5. Beggar's Opera. 

6. Wheelof Fortune. Emily Tempest, Miss Nerion. 

7. Two Faces under a Hood. 

8. Belle’s Sivatagem. Flutter, Mr. Jones; Lady Touchwood, 
Miss Bristow; Liatitia, Mrs. H. Johuston. 

g. [Revived! Comedy of Errors. A‘geon, Mr. Murray; Anti- 
pholis of Syracuse, Mr. Pope; Ant. of Ephesus, Mr. C. Kemble ; 
Dr. Pinch, Mr.Simmons: Dromio of -yracuse, Mr. Mundeu; Dre- 
mio of Ephesus, Mr. Blanchard , Abbess, Mrs. Humphries; Adri- 
ana, Mrs. Gibbs; Luciana, Sliss Norton; Hermia, Miss Boiton ; 
Leshia, Miss Waddy. 

11. Mountaineers. 

12. [Never acted] The WANDERER; or, The Rights of Hospi- 
tality. The characters by Messrs. C. icemble, Pope, Brunton, 
Claremont, Fawcett; Miss Smith, Miss Norton. End of act 1. 
(composed by Mr. Bologna, jun.) a new ballet incidental to the 
drama, performed by the Misses Adams, and the corps de ballet. 
The overture and musick composed by Messrs. Davy and Russell. 
The prologue by Mr. Brunton; the epilogue by Miss Norton. 

13. 14. 15. 16. “Phe Wanderer. 

is. Mountaineers. 

19. 20. 21. 22. 23. The Wanderer. 

95. Mountaineers. 

26. The Wanderer. 

27. Two Faces under a Hood. 

N. B. The pantomimes have been performed every night. 


Dec. 16. The Confederacy, revived —The manners of this co- 
medy are now unknown tous, and it might be suffered to rest on the 
shelf of the prompter without injury to the drama, or the managers. 
It never can again be popular. The performance, however, was 
pretty good, and we must particularly distinguish Munden in 
Moneytrap; Lewis in Brass; Jones in some scenes of Dick; Mrs. 
Mattocks and Miss Norton. 

Dec. 17. Mr. Hamerton, a performer of some distinction on the 
provincial stages, was introduced by the managers in Dennis Brui- 
gruddery. This is, we believe, the sixth or seventh attempt to 
supply the void in their company occasioned by the loss of Johu- 
stone. Mr. Hamerton is avery respectable comedian, and we were 
well pleased with his performance ; the audience appeared satistied 
also, and applauded the new Dennis very loudly. Mr. Hamerton, 
however, played only once more, aud then left us, Country actors 
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of any note should deliberate well before they step on the Londay 
boards as a matter of speculation, If they trust to the liberality oy 
the justice of the managers, they rely oi4 éroLen reed. Mr. Jones 
was more in the secret—he wisely resolved to trust to nothing but 
large salary, and a dong engagement: fast bind, &c. though a proverb 
somewhat musty, is nevertheless avery good one, Melvin should 
also have recoticcted this, 

19, Othello. Jago, by Mr. Kemble —Mry. Kemble is seldom to 
be accused of want of policy; but in this case we think he reckoned 
without his host. ‘Vhe tragedy was not called for, as the poorness of 
the house testified; he could not weil hepe to surpass Mr. Cooke in 
Tazo; be ran at least the risk of failure; and he clearly mani 
tested to the friends and admirers of Mr. Cooke, that he was willing 
to take advantage of his unfortunate absence. No actor, however 
great his merits, should be suffered to embarrass the business of a 
theatre; but if Othello must have been acted, could not Mr. Kem- 
ble have retained the part of the Moor, which, when ke pleases, he 
ean perform in a most masterly stile, and have ailotted faco to Mr 
Pope, who is the Jachimo, Pizarro, Au fidins, &c. of the company ? 
Admitting, however, that he was politically right, nothing is more 
certain than that he was dramatically wrong. Eis conception of the 
character was erroneous; he produced no effect in it; he clearly 
cannot play it. He did not enter at all into the spirit ‘of the part, 
but was content with merely reciting it. To Othello, Cussivo, and 
others, he is to be ** honest, honest Iago,” bat his villainy should be 
appareut tothe audience In the Solilogiies, at least, the soul of 
Jago should appear ; and as he has a deep plot te lay, various in- 

struments toemploy, im: ivined injuries to avenge, aud seriousr _ 
torun, his deliberations should not come ¢ oidly from hii as if él 
were a chain of mere phileseph cal deductions. The su: academe’ 
his brain will, if there be any cesign in charac ter, ov use In soil- 
loguy, operate forcibly upen his mind, and, of f course, on his coun- 
tenance, and the different passions, and shades of Ay ssion, will be 
boldly and ardently expressed. Mr. Kemble might be chas te, but it 
was ** chaste as zce,”’ and the effect on the audievce was consequently 
most chilling. He was equally indifferent in the great scenes with 
Othello, where his bye- phy shoutd certainly imdicate the strong in- 
terest he ta kes in the progress of his operations. Lago, it should be 
remembered, is a hypocrite only before those on whoin his poison is 
to work : when alone, or unwatche d, the “ demi-devil” cannot be 
too explicitly declared. Here was the great excellence of Cooke: 
tho’ in point of plausibility perhaps he was a little deficient. LEveu 
in the popular ond artful appeal to Othello— 


‘** Good name in man or woman good my lord, &c.” 


Mr. es thermometer did not alter—it was still at freezng 
poin’; though lago would adopt here an artificial fervour, in order 
to impress ths ¢ sentiment forcibly on Othello’s mind. We could not 
resist a silent iteration, atthe conclusion of this celebrated spe ech : 
“ poor indeed!” Considerable disapprobation followed his eat. 

230 ‘The Jest oH was gave: to exhibit Mr. Jones in Bel- 
cour, end Mr. Hamer‘ Major OFlah: rty. Respectable is an 
epithet to which eae rs are not much attached, but we cannot 
advance beyond it on this occasion, though we ure not disposed at 
any time te “ damn with faint praise.” 
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Dec. 28. HARLEQUIN IN His ELEMENT.—This theatre, from 
the time of old Rich, has been the chosen residence of Harlequin 
and his favourite attendants. ‘The present pautomime is much in- 
ferior to Mother Goose, and it is considered to be more indifferent 
than it really is, from the popularity and great attractions of the 
harlequinade of last year. It is, however, very carefully got up. 
There are some good ‘tricks and ingenious transformations ; and the 
first scene of the fountain is superior to any thing we can recollect of 
the sort. The effect of the pantomime is greatly aided by the acti- 
vity of Bologna, the grotesque humour and fertile inventions of Gri- 
maldi, and the graceful agility of the four Misses Adams. These 
ladies are the daughters of Mr. Adams, the Rossignol who was much 
celebrated, some years back, for his happy imitations of singing 
birds. They have been much followed and approved in most of the 
principal theatres out ef the metropolis. 

Mr. Ware’s music is in his happiest stile, and excellently adapted 
to the several situations. Master Smalley’s Soldier’s Boy, though a 
pleasing air, is not so effective as the Cabin Boy of last season. His 
voice is now breaking from treble to tenor, and his tones distress the 
car. He should wait till i*s voice is settled. 

o9. Mrs, H. Jonnston.—Tbis lady’s return to Covent Garden 
without Mr. H. Johnston has excited much curiosity, and her re- 
ception could not be very gratifying to her feelings. The contest 
between the ayes and the + oes , when “she made her appearance, was 
very sharp though short. The applause predominated, and she 
was allowed to proceed, ‘ The public has nothing to do with the private 
character of performers. Serutinize private character, and you sweep 
away all our best actresses. If the women are to be amenabie tor 
their private conduct, let the vices of the men undergo a similar 
inquisition.” This is the cry of Mrs. Johnston’s friends, and it is 
alsoa pretty general opinion. It is one, however, to which we can 
never subscribe. With respect to Mrs. Johnston, we will admit 
that the indignation of the public is premature; they are in pos- 
session of no facts. The story of her misconduct has been circu- 
lated only through private channels. ‘They have no means of ascer- 
tainiug cither her fauits or her wrongs. But asa genera) position 
nothing can be more untenable or abominable. The public morals, 
public decency, the national character, the true interests of the 
profession, and the respectability of the English stage, are all con- 
cerned in this question. / One thing is cerfain. The prejudice which 
has so long existed against the very name of a player can never be 
destreyed but by the members of the profession themselves. THEIR 
OWN GOOD CHARACTER AND CORRECT CONDUCT CAN ALONE 
RENDER THE PROFESSION RESPECTABLE IN THE EYES OF THE 
WORLD; and if you remove the only check which, in the present 
Vicious syste m of our theatres, remaius, (and that operates but oc- 
€ asioually and slightly) viz. tlie expression of the public seutiment; 
aud if it once be established that public pertormers, however noto- 
riously profligate and infamous eff the stage, are not to fall within 
the censure of the audience, what is this but encouraging vice at 
the expence of virtue—and how is the stage ever to become an insti- 
tution worthy of the British natiou ? 

We shall probably treat this subject at some length in a future 
huniber. Jt isa very important one. At present we wili merely put 

these questions : 
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Is it credifab'e to the country that its pereneayes actressés should 
be women of loose and miimoral character ? 

Is it not lkely that the persons of this cescription would be 
more numerous if not hable to some restraint? 

Does it enhanee the eifect of a performance, to know that the 
representative of a dutiful child, a tender pareut, an affectionate 
wife, a virtuous woman; 1s an wxnaivral daughter, a bad mother, a 
faithless partner, aud an avowed wanton? 

The following card was inserted in the several papers, a few days 
after Mrs. Johnston's appearance, 

A Carp —Mrs. Johnston, under the deepest impressions of gia- 
titude and respect, wouid have cousidered it her duty to have 

sarlier offered to her Friends and the Public her heartteit acknow- 
ledgments for the flattering receptiou she was honoured with on her 
lirst appearance this season, by a numerous and brilliant audience, 
had she not feared that attempts would be made to ascribe such an 
address to motives, very foreign indeed to those feelings of obliga- 
tion and humility, which could aloue induce her to trespass on their 
indulgence; nor would she now presume to obtrude on their kind 
notice, had she not found it indispens: ly necessary to appeal te 
their generosity and consideration for pretection, as she unhappily 
finds, atter a long and patient endurance of unmerited sufferings, 
that asystem of persecution still continues to be practised against 
her by a few prejudiced individuals, against the influence of whose 
inveterate efforts, through the means of some cruel and unjust 
paragraphs, to deprive her of that bounty, arising from those pro- 
fessional exertions, which shall ever be gratefully devoted to their 
entertainment, and to which alone she confidently looks for support : 
Mrs. Johnston thus humbly appeals to their. humanity, and cheer- 
fully submits her fate to a generous British public. 

Jan.8. Mrs. Johnston again came forward in Letitia Hardy; but 
the opposition on her appearance was more formidable than on the 
former night. After several unsuccessfu! attempts to proceed, she 
advanced to the orchestra, and addressed the audience to this effect: 
** Ladies and gentiemen, I cannot bear auger from any person = In 
many instances I have been much w ronged. ” She seemed afiected 
and shed tears. This appeal was irresistible. The play, with oc- 
casional disapprobation, proceeded to its close. It is paiuful to see 
alady, whose cniré has been for so many seasons greeted with un- 
mixed applause, experience so mortifying a reception. It is more 
paimful to know the reasous which have been assigned for it. The 
comedy was net acted in a state to require its repetition. Jones, 
however, in Flutter, was better than we have yet seen him; and Miss 
Bristow, who has resigned the Colombines, afforded very fair promise 
as auactress, 1a Laay Teuchwood, She well deserves encourageinenrt. 

Q. Comedyct Errors. This, we believe, is Mr. Hull’s alteration 
from Shakspeare; and it is well adapted to the stage. This comedy 
would, perhaps, be more frequently acted, but for the difficulty of 
dnding performers whose persons are sufficiently alike to justify the 
mistakes which form the humour and business of the play. The 
resemblance between Mr. Popeand Mr. C. Kemble is not very strik- 
ing' But upon the whole the deception was tolerably well sup- 
ported, and the two Dromios were excellent. The audience, how- 
ever, did not appear highly satisfied with this reviral, and the co- 
medy will probably sleep on the prompter’s shelf til! again aroused 
tromits repose by the next year’s pantomime. 
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to. The WaNnpDeERFR. This is the play which was to have been 
acted at the Hay-market, a suinmer or two since, but was prohibited 
by the licencer, who probably thought the repr sentation of it 
would promote another rebellion. Perhaps his scruples were right, 
though we do not ourselves conceive that the play of the Wanderer, 
supposing Sigismond to bear the name of Stuart, and Sweden were 
exchanged for the Highlands of Scotland, could have the effect of ! 
re-converting a single North Briton into a Jacobite. T he prince is in 
great distress, and so far an interesting object ; and it is known that 
he lays claim to the crown, but his right to it is no where declared : 
on the contrary, he is considered throughout the play to be what he 
is in reality, a rebel;—and it may be further coutended, that the 
political tendency is salutary rather than mischievous, for it shews, 
in strong colours, to what distress, discomfiture, and humiliation i 
misguided ambition is oftea exposed. Be this, however, as it may, 
the Wanderer is a clever drama, and the ingenuity of the construc- 
tion is such, that though by this veto of the examiner of all plays, 
Tekeli’s aad other hide-and-seeke melodramas have intervened “ be- i 
tween the efiect and it,” there is sufficient noveltyto attract curiesity, 
andsutiicient intcrest to gratify it most amply. The story may be told | 
in few words. S/gismond, the rebel Prince who, as the descendaut of 
the Great Gustavus, aspires to the crown, is, from the unfortunate 
issue of a battle, obliged to take shelter in the house of Count } 
Valdestein, one of his bitterest enemies. The Count is from home. | 
The Countess discovers, but resolves to couceal him till an oppor- 
tunity occurs of escape. The dilemmas into which this resolution if 
brings her, and the artifice to which she is obliged to resort to 
inaintain the sights of hospitality, constitute the business and in- if 
terest of the piece. After numerous impediments she is succersfal, I! 
Sigismond escapcs, her offence is pardoned on account of the motive, ‘i 
and the piece concludes. 

Not having seen the original drama, we cannot judge of the i 
whole merit due to the translator. Coming from the French school, i 
the incidents are probably all Duval’s. The language is elegant and | 
forcible, and the sentiments naturally introduced, and judiciously | 
applied. The retort on the Colonel, in the third act, cannot be too 
much admired. Sigismond’s story is perhaps too long for dramatic 
narration ; it reminded us of AZneas’s tale to Dido. It has another 
dramatic defect. The necessary escape of the hero leaves us dis- i 
Satisfied with the love-plot ; and to excite our early sympathy for | 
the Prince, he is made to whimper and lament in a strain unbe- 
comirg a here, who is no longer one if he cannot bear misfortune 
with manly fortitude. But these trifles are not to be insisted on. 
The general merit of the play atones for them. We do not rank it 
with the Point of Honour, but it is highly creditable to the author, 
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hes been very successful, and what cannot always be added, deserves | } 
tis success. ' 

The play is very finely acted. The author felt his character i 
and ne doubt felt for himself. He has seldom been more effective. I 
Miss Smith performed the Countess admirably, and greatly contributed , 
fo the success of the piece. If this clever actress would borrow 4 a 
hint from one line of Churchill’s Rosciad, her fame would be more f 
firmly established than ever it can be by the method she is adopt- } 
lng. Her talents do not require the aid of borrowed lustre to set H 
them off to advantage. Miss Norton, in the little she lad to do, it 
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was interesting, and spoke the Epilogue in a very playful, aud truly 
original manner. We are quite convinced that comedy is this lady's 
forte. Biane har d also played extremely well. 

The Music, by Davy and Russell, possesses much science and 
excellence, but the Chorusses are of too difficult execution for the 
performers of a Theatre, and are only fit for the cars of amateurs. 
Certainly some attention should be paid to theatrical effect; sim- 
plicity is the soul of music, and ought to be blended with science, 
otherwise it ean never give general satisfaction. 


-_—= - ————— + — 





THEATRICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


A Grand Operatic Drama is in rehearsal at Drury-Lane. It is 
the first production of a Mr. Brandon, ‘The music by Reeve and 
Braham, a par noble fratrum, trom whose combined talents an ex- 
cellent musical treat may be reasonably expected. 

Mr. Jones is said to be in treaty with Mr. Sheridan for his share 
of Drury-Lane. Will not this be out of the frying-pan, &c.? 

Cooke, released trom ‘‘durance vile” by Rock, the Scotch ma- 
nager, who has certainly proved, in this instance, that“ he is not 
made of sone,” has been attracting great houses at Glasgow ; but 
“ what does he in the North? > the managers of Covent Garden can 
best answer this question. 

“ Are all their protestations come to this !” 

Incledon and Dowton were Jately engaged to play a meght at 
Windsor, but the inhabitants, from some recent disappointments, 
considering the report as a weak invention of the enemy, did not seem 
much inclined to visit the theatre. The manager therefore applied 
to the bellman, who, with his “O! Yes” and his “ Jron tongue and 
brazen mouth” gave the worthy townsfolk very loudly to uw derstand 
that “ Mr. fieiien and Mr. Dowton were tually arrived, and would, 
certainly perform that evening. GOD SAVE THE KING. This is ne 
bad substitute for the drum and trumpet of former times. 








COUNTRY THEATRES. 


— 

Theatre Royal, MANcuHESTER.—Mr. Editor—The First Part of 
my Communication relative to this Theatre, having been taken in 
such good par/, asecond and third shail follow freely avd fairly. 

The superfluous words used in the Play Bills to which I alluded 
in my former part, have been in part reformed; would they were 
reformed altogether, as well as some observations which oc- 
casionally adorn the Bills, I mean, “ the unbounded admiration with 
which such a piece has been performed in Tondon—at the Royal Circus, 
100 nights with unwersal applause—at Drury Lane, with the most 
marked approbation and applause,—unprecedented applause—and unpre- 
cedented attraction.” Yet, being well aware that this sort of puil 
preliminary has its effect upon the minds of some persons, whe judge 
of the merits of the piece from the number of nights of represen- 
tation at Drury Lane or Covent Garden Theatre, and who imagine 
that what has been played most frequently, stands highest in gene- 
ral estimation—i am content the mauagers should continue the 
practice. The following instance will Justify the remark : 

Halt a dozen poor lonest fellows of the town, having met the 
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other day, proposed to form a littie party to see the Play ;—says 
one, * Pin for Ella Rosenberg, as it was acted at Drury Lane with 
unbounded admiration—quite a new piece—iet’ s go, when that’s done.” 

—‘* No,” says a secoud, “ Lodoiska, in three parts, for me—they 
say that was perfor med with the most unprecedented applause, ad- 
seiration and attraction.” “* I should have no objection,” says a third, 
“ either to Ella Rosenberg or Lodoiska, but, that the bills announce 
a new melo-drame—* The False Friend; or, the Assassin of the Rocks, 
performed at the Royal Circus in London, 100 nights (Twang!) with 
universal applause; think of that, my masters—i00 nights ! > Tn 
fine, it was agreed that ust be the best piece, and the False Friend 
had more attraction with these judges of the drama, than poor 
Ella or Lodoiska. 

In addition to the before-mentioned pieces, the manager has 
produced Adelgiiha, which introduced Mrs, Galindo, trom hase Bir- 
mingham Theatre, as Adelgitha; The Young lnesers ; and ‘The 
Winter's Tale, in a very superior stile of exc ellence ; anes and 
Hermione, by Mr. Barrymore and Mrs Glover. 

The dresses and scenery are splendid, and the tout ensemble highly 
creditable to the manager and performers. It has produced some 
very good houses, and the inhabitants are greatly indebted to the 
exertion of such a manas the present Proprietor, i: procuring them 
every novelty, aided by the most powerful Company I ever saw out 
of London. He has done his pari—iei tlie public do theirs— and 
for my Own poor part, (as it is midnight) I will go pray ” 

Yours, AN ANTIPARTITE. 

Qist. January, 1808. 


End of PART THE SECOND. 


Theatre Royal, GLASGow.—The Theatrical Season here, though 
short, was brilliant ‘The house opened on Wednesday, 23d ult. 
and will close on Thursday next. The performers are, Messrs. 
Rock (Manager), Cooke, Young, Evatt, Berry, Mansell, Vining, 
Trueman, Shaw, Davis, &e. Messds. Young, MWaring, Penson, 
and Nicol. Misses, Larkman, Waliou, &e. &e. Those marked in 
italics, arenew to Glasgow. Of the superlative merits of Cooke 
and Young, in their respective lines of acting, too much cannot be 
said, Tke Cabinet has already borne testimony to their abilities 
Mr. Mansel possesses a good figure, but his talents are mediocre 
Mrs. Waring has played Lady Randolph with considerable success, 
Mrs. Penson si: igs a pleasant song, and performs characters of a 
lively cast. Mr. Young has gone to Dublin for a month, but is to 
join the company in Edinburgh. 

Ever since Mr. Rock obtained the management, our theatricais 
have flourished in an eminent degree. The liberal manner iu which 
he extricated Mr. Cooke from the fangs of John Doe and Richard 
Roe, reflect no less honour on his feelings as a man, than on his 
judgment as a manager. Unlike the Managers of the London 
Theatres, he could not allow such 





7 capability 
* To fust in hun unused.”’ 


We are sorry to say that Mr. Rock’s tease of this Theatre ex- 
pires wcxt May; from present appearances, hewever, his “ sun 
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will make a golden set.” An itinerant, a Mr. Beawsmonf, well known 
inthe circuit of Arbroath, Montrose, Inverness, &c. ts to be Mr. 
R.’s successor, and the sapievt director of the dramatic amusements 
of the citizens of Glasgow. 1 am much afraid the change will verify 
the saying of Gresset, Laigle d'un maison est un sot dans un autre. 
Glasgow, 18:h January, 1808. ARCHY. 


Theatre GLOUCESTER —On thursday evening the 7th January, the 
pathetic and interesting tragedy of Douglas, with the laughable en- 
tertainment of ’7%s alla Farce, were performed at our Theatre, by 
a party of distinguished 4ma/eurs, for the benefit of the infirmary. 
The benevolent cause in which these Gentlemen generously volun- 
teered their services, and the limited experience which they can 
have in the business of the stage, would disarm Criticism of the 
shafis of malevolence, were she disposed to exercise severity on 
the present occasion ; but the feeling and propriety which eminent- 
ly distinguished the whole performance, bid defiance to splenetic 
severity, and reuder unnecessary the boon of favour. Mrs. Litch- 
nield liberally aided the cause of Charity, and came from London 
on purpose to contribute her powerful abilities, in the character - 
Lady Randolph ; The general excelleuce which pervaded both piece 

will prevent the nec essity of entering into a minute detail, or dwell 
ing upon individuel beauties; but we cannot refrain observing, that 
never were scenic representations marked with a happier discrimi- 
nation, or given with more powerful effect, than the interview be- 
tween Old Norrul and Lady Randolph, onthe discovery of the jew- 
els—that wherein the birth and rank of Douglas were imparted to 
him by his mother—the celebrated scene between Douglas and 
Clenalvon—and that in which the youthful hero rushes forward to 
the protection of his mother, after being wounded in the encounter 
with Randolph aud Glenalvon. We certainly never saw the charac- 
ter of Young Norval better performed: in the hands of the Gentle- 
man * who assumed the arduous task, it was totally divested of mo- 
dern rant, and yet retained its native dignity and prominence in 
thegroupe; his attitude, particularly, when he appears in defence 
of his mother, in the last scene, was peculiarly fine, and drew forth 
the most rapturous applause—which indeed was liberally bestowed 
throughout the whole. The part of Old Norval had an «ble repre- 
sentative, ¢ the peculiar tremulousness of whose voice added greatly 
to the illusion of the scene; and the just conception of the Gen- 
tieman who performed Glenale om, | gave unusual interest to that sub- 
tile character. Ms. Litelfield, from being accustomed to a larger 
expanse, pitched her voice at first rather too high for the limited 
scope of so small a house; but she soon discovered the mistake, 
and dropped into a mellowness of tone, and richness of colouring, 
which operated upon the feelings of the audience in as powerful a 
degree as was ever effected by the celebrated mistress of the his- 
trionicart. In the farce, the Gentleman who performed Douglas 
evinced the extraordinary versatility of his powers, by a most ‘hu- 
incrous representation of the whimsical character of Numpo, m 
which he introduced two comic songs, the last of which was loudly 
encored. Thedrcsses for beth pieces, which were prepared in Lon- 
don, were extremely elegant, aud the costume displayed a correct 
teste. Some new scenes were also painted for the occasion ; one 
of which, exhibiting an ancient castle-gate and appropriate sccuery, 
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was much admired; and reflected great credit on the abilities of 
theartist, Mr. Seward, of Chelte:ham. 

it was with great reluctance Mrs. Litchfield could be prevailed 
upon to accept even her travelling expences. 

The House overflowed with a brilliant assemblage of beauty and 
fashion; the Earl and Countess of Berkeley and family, and many 
other distinguished characters, were present. The receipts amount- 
ed to near 1001, 

The foilowing Prologue was hastily written for the occasion, and 
delivered with great feeling by the author, (the Gentleman who 
performed Old Norval.) 


“ To play the fool at times,” the Sage allows, 
From whose fan’d lyre each moral precept tlows ; 
Who swept the tuncful chords in Virtue’s cause, 
And gave, in sweetest numbers, purest laws. 

‘“ To play the fool,” if Roman Sages deign’d, 
Shall we by modern scruples be res .vaiuvd ? 
The scasov.able folly they commend, 

Shouid we disclaim, ’twere folly without end. 
And what is folly, ata proper season, 

More than a kind of holiday for Reason? 
Now then the only difficulty lies 

In finding what this proper season is. 

In search of this we have not far toramble : 
The streets still echo with the Christmas gambol , 
Still on our view remains the crowded scene 

Of eager candidates for—King and Queen. 

But lest the thing should tire by repetition, 
We've here prepared a different exhibition. 

No tawdry figures stuck upon ¢welfth cake, 
Which the mere dreath will melt, the touch will break. 
Nor, as we hope, advancing one step higher, 

Will it be found that we are—twood and wire, 

Our wish, we own, to-night is, if we cou'd, 

To pass for puppets made of flesh and blood. 

But in whatever light the Critic view us, 
Though his severest censure should pursue us, 
One claim at least we boast to your protectiou— 
To-night our folly takes a good direction. 

To deeds of Charity our play invites ; 

Err as we may, let this set all to rights. 

Yet fearful that the dangers which surrouid us, 
In spite of your indulgeuce, might confound us, 
We sought a well-known public far'rite’s* aid, 
Whose talents, as we found, neglected laid. 

Nor sought in vain; she comes ; and you will find 
The London Manugers have both been blind. 

With kindest zeal she meets us here to-night, 
Our Play to gracw—your Charity requite : 

Need I say more? assur’d, in sucha cause, 

She comes with double claim to your applause. 

Gloucester 10th January. 
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LITERARY (INTELLIGENCE 


iMoorks rece? tly Pp Alishes dy in the press, or wn epara? ‘10M. 

RBrocrarpny.—Life of Mork: vat 1e latin, with re. 
marks on his works, by G. Dawe.— Mew oir of the Rev 
John Newton, hy the oa Richard Cecil.---An authen - 
tic narrative of the causes which ted to the death of 
Major John Andre, Adintant-General of the British 
army mm Nomh America, mm the year 1730, by Joshua 
Hiii Smith, Esq. counsellor ut kaw, and member of the 
Conveution of the states of New York. 

eee .--- Proposals have been issned tn Charlestown 
(S. C.) for pu iblishing the hfe, character, and secret 
Hise y of Macbeth, King of Scotland; from authentic 
luanuscripts In the posse ssion of the Howard family vy, and 
from original characters, papers and deeds, now in the 
hands of one of the most ancient families in North 
Britain, the family of Cummin, vow Cummin of Atlyne; 
with the original laws and statutes of Kenethus the 
econd, anda true copy of the oration delivered by the 
venerable thane of Argyle, at the coronation of Male olm, 
at Scone.---Anuals of Great Britain, from the ascension 
of George Til. to the Peace of Amiens. 

Porrry.---Voetics, in four books, with Notes, by G, 
Dyer.---Collection of Historteal and Romantic Ballads, 
by Mr. Finlay ; Metrical Legends, and other Poems, by 

. WK. Sharp, Esq.---The works of Dryden, by W alter 
- ott, Esq. 

Muptcan.---A new Medical Quarterly Review, wider 
the title of the London Medical Review. 

Romances, &c.---The Duke of Lauzun,an Historical 
Romance, including anecdotes of the court of Louis 
NIV. by Madame de Genlis.---The Fatal Vow, or >t. 
Michaels Monastery, by Mr. Lathom.---Tales of the 
Passions; each tale comprising oae Volume, and form- 
lee the subject of a single Passion, by George | Moore. 

© POGRAPHY.---Flistorical and deserit otive account of 
Joaineaster. 

Drawa.---The Wanderer, by Mr. Charles Kembie. 
---Mr. Davies’s Life of Garrick, with additions. 

NATURAL [itstenry.---Zoological aneedotes, or au- 
jhentie and interesting facts, relative to the lives, man- 
ners, and m@conowy of the Brute Creation.---Natural 
Liistory of Birds, tutended chiefly for young persons, by 

e late Charlotte Smith. 

Divinitry.---The works of Dr. Kirwan, Dean of Hil- 
lala.---"The works of Bishop Hopisias, with a Life, by the 
Rev. Josiah Pratt. 

Miscnnnanrons.---Sliss Edeworth’s Essay on Posh 
Balis, with alterations and improvements, 
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